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Purposes of Pi Lambda Theta 
© FOSTER professional spirit and the highest standard of scholarship and of professional 
training. 
To secure and maintain an abiding interest in educational affairs, and through them in social 


progress. 
To encourage graduate work and to stimulate research in the field of education. 


To promote a spirit of fellowship among women in the profession of teaching. 
To formulate a conception of education adapted to women, and to advocate in the educational 
administration of universities such changes which the interests of women students demand. 
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The Services of Professional Women in American Democracy 


“WE ARE CONVINCED that members of Pi Lambda Theta are carrying forward the 
Introduction program of a better understanding of our democracy and of our democratic insti- 

tutions.” These are words which have come to the editor from many sources: 
from educational leaders, exchange editors, librarians, and from our own readers. We will all 
cherish such commendation in these times of trial and complete danger. 

We have been functioning for the defense of democracy not alone through education, but 
through actual service in our own democratic form of government. We have been increasingly 
ptoviding the womanpower beside and behind the manpower of our government agencies; the im- 
portance of this service cannot be measured by clock hours in the present situation. 

The March issue of Pi Lambda Theta JouRNAL is the second in a series of seven to project 
vatious phases of the theme: The Services of Professional Women in American Democracy. Here 
we have another picture of our participation in and contribution to the total democratic process. 


WomMEN have come the long way and the hard way into Government Service; their 
General employment has increased during war periods and decreased during economic depres- 
Summary sions; their progress has also been influenced by public opinion and the attitude of 

public officials. Professional women of high courage have, by their very unique and 
significant contributions, raised the level of their positions in public service and are daily creating 
new fields in which to turn their endeavors. In general, there are no longer provisions discriminating 
against women in the laws and rules governing Federal service. Because of the growing prospect 
of fair opportunity for all in government service, many young women are looking to colleges for 
special training whereby they may be able to make this form of service to American democracy a 
career. Pi Lambda Thetans all over the country are serving in key positions in the national, state, 
and local government ; they are accepting increasing responsibility for making of their official posi- 
tions a public trust. 








From Female Clerks Jo 
Federal &mployees* 


CELIA L. CARPENTER 


The author of this article was one of the Found- 
ers of Alpha Theta chapter. Her official title is 
Associate Examiner, U.S.C.S.C., and you may 
locate her ix the Education and Psychology Unit 
of the Examining Division at Washington, D.C. 
H™ YOU ever watched the doors of Gov- 
ernment buildings in Washington at the 
end of a working day? If so, you have probably 
wondered if men are still employed in the 
Federal service. Yet, this apparent preponder- 
ance of women in Government jobs is com- 
paratively recent. Although several women were 
in Federal service before the adoption of the 
Constitution, recurrent waves of anti-feminist 
feeling regularly resulted in periods when no 
women held Federal positions. Off and on since 
1789, the “right” of women to hold public jobs 
has been questioned. The progress of women 
from their first subordinate, uninteresting, un- 
derpaid jobs as “female clerks” to their present 
ranking with men as “federal employees” has 
been slow, much slower than in private industry. 
One of the first arguments for filling Govern- 
ment positions with women was the economy 
of such procedure. Not until 1870 was any 
move made toward paying equal salaries for 
equal work. A law passed in that year provided 
that, 


Women may, in the discretion of the head of any 
department, be appointed to any of the clerkships 
therein authorized by law upon the same requisites 
and conditions, and with the same compensation, as 
are prescribed for men. 


Seldom, however, did appointing officers avail 


* Based upon the following publications: 

a) McMillin, Lucille Foster. Women in the Federal 
Service. Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1941. 53p. 

b) McMillin, Lucille Foster. The First Year: a 
Study of Women’s Participation in Federal Defense 
Activities. Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1941. 39p. 


themselves of the privilege granted in this law 
by adopting the principle of equal pay for equal 
work. The following statute of 1876 shows dis. 
regard for the spirit of the 1870 law: 


Whenever, in the judgment of the head of any 
department, the duties assigned to a clerk of one 
class can be as well performed by a clerk of a lower 
class or by a female clerk, it shall be lawful for him 
to diminish the number of clerks of the higher grade 
and increase the number of clerks of the lower grade 
within the limit of the total appropriation for’ such 
clerk service. 


When the U. S. Civil Service Commission was 
established in 1883, this right of the Depart- 
ments to determine when women may be em- 
ployed was left unchanged. Nevertheless, the 
percentage of women in Government service 
increased with only temporary setbacks, these 
usually in times of economic depression. By 
1897, a few of the lower-grade professional and 
scientific positions were held by women, 

Some of the earliest of these professional 
women were translators, librarians, and teachers 
in the Indian service. The War and Navy De- 
partments, however, refused at this time to 
appoint women as translators on the grounds 
that they could not climb ladders to get books. 
The offer of one young lady to wear bloomers 
did not get her the job! 

In 1910 there was a strong movement to oust 
women from their positions both in industry 
and in government. However, there were some 
women who had made themselves too valuable 
to be dismissed. In 1911, Mrs. Leona M. Wells 
of Wyoming was receiving $4500 a year as 
assistant clerk of the Senate Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

The World War gave a strong impetus to 
Government employment of women. In June 
of 1919 the Civil Service Assembly of the 
United States and Canada, without a dissenting 
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vote, passed a resolution recommending that 
Civil Service Commissions should not restrict 
the privilege of examination because of sex. 
On November 5, 1919, the United States Civil 
Service Commission issued the following order: 


Admission of Women to Examinations—The fol- 
lowing will be inserted in all announcements of ex- 
aminations: “Both men and women, if qualified, may 
enter this examination, but appointing officers have 
the legal right to specify the sex desired in requesting 
certification of eligibles.” 

Wherever the appointing officer indicates, however, 
that only men or women, or only men and military 
preference women, OF only women and military 
preference men, will be appointed, then a statement 
to that effect shall be added to the above announce- 
ment, 

This minute does not apply to a case where there 
is an ample register of one sex, but eligibles are 
needed of the other sex; in which case an examination 
may be confined to applicants of the sex for which 
eligibles are needed, the announcement to contain 
the statement that there is an ample register of the 
sex, not admitted. 


This regulation is still in force and was, per- 
haps, the first important step in the breaking 
down of discrimination against women in the 
Federal service. 

A circular letter of the Commission in Janu- 
ary 1921 pointed out the opportunities for 
women who have adequate training in profes- 
sional work and urged them to acquire that 
training: 

The purpose of this communication is to suggest the 
advisability of recommending to women students in 
preparatory schools and in colleges the advantage of 
pursuing technical and scientific courses rather than 
the purely academic courses. The Commission believes 
that the changing conditions are not peculiar to the 
Government service, but are found in private employ 
as well; that the war experience of employers gen- 
erally has had the effect of removing in considerable 
measure any prejudice which may have existed against 
the employment of women for technical and scientific 
work, 


In 1919 a committee appointed by Congress 
studied the problem of installing a uniform 
system of classification and wage scales for 
Federal positions. This investigation resulted in 
the Classification Act of 1923 which contains 
this clause: 


In determining the rate of compensation which an 
employee shall receive the principle of equal com- 
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pensation for equal work irrespective of sex shall be 
followed. 


This was the second great milestone in women’s 
fight for equality in the Government service. 

There is now no legal restriction to prevent 
any woman from holding any position in the 
Federal service for which she has the necessary 
training and qualifications, and there are com- 
paratively few in which no women are actually 
employed. 

Three Government bureaus are especially con- 
cerned with the traditional problems of women 
and generally employ women in their profes- 
sional positions, These are the Bureau of Home 
Economics in the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Children’s Bureau and the Women’s 
Bureau in the Department of Labor. (Of course, 
the very existence of the Women’s Bureau is 
a reminder of the fact that women are not yet 
regarded as ordinary people. What a laugh the 
suggestion of the need of a Men’s Bureau would 
produce!) 

In addition to those positions in which 
women have been accepted by long tradition of 
social approval—secretarial work, library work, 
dietetics, social welfare, nursing, and teaching— 
there are numerous other professional Govern- 
ment jobs held by members of our sex. Scientific 
workers or directors in the laboratories and ex- 
periment stations, lawyers, doctors and dentists, 
illustrators and photographers, editors, bulletin 
writers, directors of information, scientific 
translators, personnel supervisors, economists, 
statisticians, marketing specialists—all of these 
may be, and frequently are, professional women. 

The salaries which these positions pay are 
not always in the higher brackets. The struggle 
for equality has not yet been won. However, 
the following quotation from Mrs. McMillin’s 
book, Women in the Federal Service,* indi- 
cates the trend: 

Slowly but surely women have raised the level of 
the position that could be called ‘the highest-salaried 
position held by any woman in the Federal Govern- 
ment.” In 1855, Clara Barton’s position as confidential 
clerk in the Patent Office at $1400 a year was the 
highest salary. By 1911, there was one woman re- 
ceiving as much as $4500 a year. In 1925, when the 


Women’s Bureau made its second survey of women 
in the Federal employ, the highest paid woman was 
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the Civil Service Commissioner, who received $6500. 
There were 10 women with salaries of $5200 or 
more, eight of them in administrative work, and only 
35 women in the entire service who received more 
than $3600. 

Less than a decade later, the highest salary paid a 
woman had increased to $15,000, the salary of the 
first woman Cabinet officer. The Official Register of 
the United States, which contains the names of per- 
sons who are heads of divisions and bureaus, or who 
hold other responsible positions, lists over 200 women 
in the executive branch of the Government. More 
than 50 of these women receive salaries of $5000 or 
higher. As many more receive from $3600 to $4800 
a year. Nevertheless, the number of women executives 
in the Government service is still negligible, compared 
with the number of men. 


One important means of entrance into pro- 
fessional work in the Government service is 
through the Junior Professional Assistant Ex- 
amination given yearly since 1939 for college 
graduates under thirty-five years of age. The 
list of optional subjects on these examinations 
changes from year to year. On the first two 
announcements no provision was made for stu- 
dents who had majored in English. It was 
through the influence of Mrs. McMillin, U.S. 
Civil Service Commissioner, that the ‘Writing 
and Editing Assistant” Option was included in 
the 1941 “JPA,” as this examination for young 
college graduates has come to be called. With 
the inclusion of this option, practically all col- 
lege graduates have had an opportunity to 
compete for professional positions in the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Many ambitious young women are undertak- 
ing specific, and in many cases extended, prep- 
aration to fit themselves along with men for the 
professional services of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Untrained women of 50 years ago would 
watch the modern “nieces of Uncle Sam” with 
amazement. Professional women of today may 
hope for recognition by the same standards and 
with the same rewards given to men. Never- 
theless, conditions keep one mindful of the 
fact that women are winning their equality the 
hard way. 

In summary, let us note these important facts 
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in the history of women’s place in Government 
service: 

1. Women have at times been barred from 
holding Civil Service positions. 

2. In many instances before 1919 women 
were not permitted to compete in Civil Service 
examinations and, hence, could not hold office 
even if some officials were willing to employ 
them. 

3. There are now no legal restrictions bar. 
ring women from examination for, or appoint. 
ment to, any Federal positions for which they 
can qualify. 

4, Although there have been temporary set- 
backs, the general trend has been toward a 
greater percentage of women in Government 
service and particularly, although more slowly, 
toward a greater percentage in the professional 
and scientific fields of the service. 

5. There is still a preponderance of men in 
the higher paid positions. 

Now that the nation is at war, women will be 
called upon to take over many Federal jobs of 
great responsibility and corresponding prestige. 
Already, women are prominent on vital war 
boards and commissions. The present conflict 
may bring women nearer the professional equal- 
ity they seek than any previous national change 
has brought them. 


Comment by the Author 


When I was asked to contribute an article for this 
number of our JOURNAL my first thought was that the 
whole subject had been treated for Pi Lambda Thets 
by Lucille Foster McMillin, United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioner, in her two booklets, “Women in 
the Federal Service,” published in May 1938 with « 
second and third edition in 1938 and 1941; and “The 
First Year,’ a study of women’s participation in 
Federal defense activities, published in September 
1941. When the first booklet came out 1 read it with 
enjoyment. I passed on a copy to Alpha Thetds 
Keeper of Records and spoke of it enthusiastically to 
our members. Now that our JOURNAL is devoting a 
entire issue to the subject of professional women in 
Government service, | want to suggest that each chap- 
ter place copies of both of these publications in i 
files. Every member should read them. 

(signed) 
CeLiA L, CARPENTER 
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Positions Held by Professional 


Women in G overnment 


WINIFRED COX 


Winifred Cox, a member of Alpha Theta chapter 
is employed in the Federal Home Loan Ban 
Board, Washington, D.C. Her title is Assistant 
Administrative Analyst. 


ECAUSE of their educational background, 
B specialized training, and experience, many 
women have been appointed to the Federal 
service to fill positions of a professional or a 
scientific nature. Contrary to the expectations 
and convictions of the men who at one time 
occupied all of the important and responsible 
positions in the government, women have 
proved themselves capable efficient, intelligent, 
and well-qualified in the performance of their 
professional services. The story of the spasmodic 
and gradual progress, generation by generation, 
from the first subordinate, uninteresting, under- 
paid jobs held about 1850, when women first 
made their appearance in government service, 
to the present day, constitutes an important 
chapter in the economic and social history of 
our country. It must be remembered that in the 
Federal service, as in private enterprise, women 
entered the non-professional occupations long 
before they were recognized as capable or quali- 
fied for admittance to the professional positions. 

Three Government bureaus which are partic- 
ularly concerned with the traditional interests 
of women are the Bureau of Home Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture, established 
in 1923, the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, established in 1912, and the 
Women’s Bureau, also of the Department of 
Labor, established in 1918. These bureaus have 
generally followed the policy of appointing 
women for their research and investigational 
work, 

The types of positions occupied by profes- 
sional women in the government now are 
many and varied. In addition to those profes- 


sions in which women have been accepted by 
a long tradition of social approval, there are 
other occupations in the Government service 
in which women are admitted in increasing 
numbers and in which they are advancing to 
heights of importance. 

Scientific work was one of the first profes- 
sional-type occupations into which women were 
admitted in the Federal service, and it continues 
to offer them many opportunities. Much re- 
search work is done in chemistry, biology, and 
geology. Although some of the work, as in any 
research laboratory or educational institution, 
may embrace routine analyses and experiments, 
nevertheless women in the laboratories and ex- 
periment stations are able to gain promotion to 
some of the more interesting and responsible 
positions if they have the necessary training and 
ability. In connection with the present defense 
program, women toxicologists and pharmacol- 
ogists perform research work in testing the 
efficacy of chemical warfare materials. They 
also test the value of defense gases developed 
to counteract the known chemical warfare gases 
of other countries. In some government agen- 
cies women are studying ways of improving 
bread for the military forces, and are develop- 
ing new recipes with the aim of making bread 
more nutritious. Experiments are also being 
conducted in the preservation of foodstuffs, 
such as potatoes, eggs, and milk; and nutrition 
studies are being made as a part of a national 
nutrition program. 

Another comparatively new field in the Fed- 
eral service in which women with the necessary 
training are entering is that of economic and 
statistical research. The great variety of fact- 
finding services which are required offer a 
splendid opportunity for persons interested in 
the many branches of statistical research. The 
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Women’s and Children’s Bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of Labor employ the largest number of 
women economic analysts, who are engaged in 
general research on labor problems. In other 
departments there are women agricultural ana- 
lysts and educational research workers. In recent 
years there has been a noticeable increase in the 
interest of women college students in the fields 
of economics and statistics. In our national de- 
fense program there has arisen a very great 
need for an office of “facts and figures,” and 
positions are being filled here by qualified 
women economists and analysts. 

In medicine and law, two traditional pro- 
fessions, there are some women working for 
the Federal Government, although their num- 
ber is not large. About 3% of the medical 
and dental scientists in the Federal service are 
women, several of whom hold positions as 
medical directors of Federal institutions. In 
1930 women constituted 5.5% of the students 
enrolled in medical colleges of the United 
States. Numerically, as well as proportionately, 
there are more women in legal than in medical 
work in the Federal service. This may be due 
to the fact that a large number of women as 
well as men in the government service attend 
law schools after hours, and when they graduate 
and pass the bar examination, they are able to 
hold legal positions. A general legal training in 
addition to a practical knowledge of a depart- 
ment’s functions becomes a definite asset and 
paves the way for advancement. Either by 
promotion or original appointment, women are 
holding many responsible legal positions with 
such titles as attorney, legal assistant, law clerk, 
and legal counsel. 

Personnel administration is a new field both 
in private industry and in public service, and 
women are gaining places for themselves in this 
field. Their success may be due to their tradi- 
tional interest in social work, or because there 
is no inherited prejudice built up against them 
in this branch of service as has been found in 
professions hitherto exclusively open to men. 

As administrators, women are occupying posi- 
tions as directors of personnel, liaison officer, 
food consultant, director of nutrition, associate 
administrator, executive assistant, head librarian, 
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nurse consultant, director of social service, chief 
of public information, and chief of press tela. 
tions. 

Although translators form a relatively small 
group among Federal employees, several women 
are among their number. Some of these posi 
tions require highly specialized qualifications 
such as that held by a woman physician in the 
United States Public Health Service, who is 
translator and abstractor of foreign medical 
literature. 

The national-defense program has enhanced 
the need for professional women in the Fedenl 
service and has opened the doors to specialized 
positions in a variety of fields. This offers an 
opportunity for women who are especially in. 
terested in securing Federal defense employ. 
ment to appraise their individual abilities and 
take the necessary steps to make their services 
available to the Government in the event that 
positions for which they are qualified ar 
vacated by men, or are created to meet the needs 
of a larger preparedness program. The Junior 
Professional Assistant examination, which has 
several optional fields, each one related to some 
major course of study, is the means by which 
women may be appointed to professional posi- 
tions in the Federal service for which they are 
especially prepared and from which they may 
advance to a higher professional status. 

Although the majority of women in the 
Federal service have been appointed from the 
Official Register, some women, because of their 
unique specialized training and peculiar fitness 
for a specific position, have been appointed by 
the Civil Service Commission without examina- 
tions. About ten positions of this nature are 
filled each year in this manner. A few positions 
held by women have been by Presidential ap- 
pointment, and in recent years they have in- 
cluded: Ministers to Norway and to Denmark, 
Director of the United States Public Health 
Service, Director of the Mint, Federal Judges 
and assistants to the Attorney General, and 
members of boards and commissions. 

As time goes on, the place of professional 
women in Government service will be increas 
ingly more important; the positions they will fill 
will be correspondingly more responsible. 
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Education-JSrained Women 


Dr. Mackintosh is well-known to Pi Lambda 
Thetans as past national chairman of the Exten- 
sion Committee. As Senior Specialist in Elemen- 
tary Education, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D.C., her services have been of 
inestimable value. Dr. Mackintosh is a member of 


Theta chapter. 


OMEN in government who still consider 
W themselves as definitely concerned with 
teachers and teaching are found in many agen- 
cies in Washington, but especially in the United 
States Office of Education. These women have 
been classroom teachers in elementary and 
secondary schools, as well as in colleges and 
universities, One may have been a principal; 
another a county superintendent. Some have 
been supervisors, critic teachers, or research 
workers, One was a state superintendent of 
public instruction. General education or special- 
ized fields such as work with exceptional chil- 
dren, teacher education, or rural education may 
constitute their backgrounds of experience. 
History, journalism, parent education, library 
work, statistics, child welfare, home economics, 
guidance, and trade and industrial education 
tepresent their fields of special preparation. 
These are professional women, education- 
trained, now engaged in educational service to 
the nation at large. 

The duties of the Office of Education staff 
women are defined for them in general by the 
Act of Congress which authorized the estab- 
lishment of a department of education in 1867. 
This act provided “that there shall be estab- 
lished at the city of Washington a department of 
education, for the purpose of collecting such 
Statistics and facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the several States 
and Territories, and of diffusing such informa- 
tion respecting the organization and manage- 
ment of schools and school systems, and meth- 
ods of teaching, as shall aid the people of the 
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HELEN K. MACKINTOSH 


United States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school systems, and other- 
wise promote the cause of education through- 
out the country.’ 

The specific activities of women in the Office 
of Education vary from individual to individual. 
Certain types of activities, however, are com- 
mon to all. They all have daily correspondence, 
telephone requests, and individual conferences 
with visitors or other staff members. It is the 
policy of the Office to acknowledge all letters 
and requests for information, so these duties 
are heavy. Committee work, library research and 
special projects consume much office time. Small 
groups of staff members—both men and women 
—frequently co-operate in research studies, and 
the findings are published in pamphlet, bulletin 
or monograph form. A portion of every 
woman's time is devoted to field service—trips 
to conventions and conferences, speaking en- 
gagements, participation in local workshops, 
and state or community surveys. Also, on nu- 
merous occasions, Office of Education staff wom- 
en assume responsibility for the organization of 
conferences for school people brought from 
various parts of the country to Washington or 
to some other center. Finally, there is always 
a magazine article to be written, a book to be 
reviewed, or a manuscript to be revised. 

It will be interesting to look at one woman’s 
job in the Office of Education. Over a period 
of twenty years prior to accepting her present 
position this woman was a high-school teacher, 
a teacher at the elementary level in a university 
laboratory school, a university teacher in schools 
of education during both regular sessions and 
summer sessions, and a city school supervisor 
in general and in special fields. She draws upon 


*39th Congress, 2nd session, 1867 (14 Stat. L., 
p. 434). 
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this varied background in fulfilling the follow- 
ing duties: 

Answering inquiries. Where are the out- 
standing remedial reading clinics in the coun- 
try? What recent studies have been made on 
length of the school day ? How can my boy, who 
has talent, receive free art instruction? How do 
the schools of Maryland, Virginia and the 
District of Columbia compare? Where can I 
have a paper written on reading methods? These 
questions and hundreds like them regularly con- 
front our education specialist. In the case of 
the first two queries, the most recent available 
sources of information are consulted and direct 
replies are made. The parent of the boy who 
has art talent is advised to discuss the son’s 
possibilities with local persons interested in 
promising youngsters, to consult the nearest 
museum regarding free class instruction to 
school children, and to write to various places 
for information about art scholarships. The 
person seeking comparative data on school sys- 
tems is referred to the biennial Statistics of 
State School Systems and urged to make his own 
comparisons by examination of printed facts and 
by visit to representative schools in the areas in 
question. It is pointed out that the Office of 
Education does not make comparative evalua- 
tions of particular school systems but recognizes 
that good schools exist in every state. As for 
the individual who wants a ghost-writer on 
reading methods, our educational specialist re- 
plies that such service is not given but that the 
inquirer could secure information for writing 
his own paper by investigating suggested 
sources. 

Receiving visitors. The Office of Education 
encourages persons interested in various phases 
of American education to drop in to its Wash- 
ington offices. This invitation brings many visi- 
tors to the professional woman’s door. Besides 
teachers, supervisors, superintendents, college 
professors, and other educational leaders from 
various parts of the country, many so-called lay 
individuals seek this center of school informa- 
tion. For instance, a publishing house interested 
in possible trends in introducing studies of 
the other American Republics into the schools 
will send its representative to talk with our 
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education specialist. Staff members of othe 
governmental agencies call for data which will 
help them in the educational aspects of their 
work. Visitors from foreign countries stop by to 
meet the educator in United States government 
service, and to exchange experiences in simily 
fields of interest. Occasionally, commercial firms 
seek endorsement of teaching materials, tex. 
books, or original suggestions for classroom 
procedures, but such official endorsement js 
against policy and is not forthcoming. 
Carrying on research, Our woman specialist 
engages in research on state and local school 
administration, on organization, supervision and 
instruction at the particular school level in 
which she specializes, and on curriculum plan. 
ning and procedures. Some research studies are 
pursued by her, individually, through the circ 
lation of questionnaires, through individual sur. 
vey of national practice, or through personal 
interviews. Co-operative studies are carried out 
by several staff members working together. Of 
the latter nature is the recent integrated survey 
of state departments of education in which men 
and women specialists and consultants in groups 
of two or three visited every one of the 48 states 
to gather data on all phases of the respective 
state programs, These findings were pooled and 
are now in the process of being published. 
Preparing materials for publishing. In this 
connection the Office of Education staff member 
spends considerable time and creative thought. 
Frequent contributions to School Life, the 
official journal of the Office, are requested 
from each specialist, and other educational 
magazines solicit articles which cannot grace- 
fully be refused because of the policy of willing 
government service. Research findings and te- 
ports of group conferences are prepared for pub- 
lication under the direction of the professional 
worker. Seldom does any major manuscript fe- 
ceive final editing without having passed ovet 
the desks of numerous persons. Staff members 
in related fields are asked to review a particular 
manuscript with the following questions in 
mind: (1) Does this writing conform with the 
policy of the Office of Education? (2) does it 
line up with current practice? (3) is it stimulat- 
ing or challenging to teachers? (4) is it fac 
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tually accurate? Although publications are 
signed by individual authors, the points of view 
expressed are always approved by the Office in 
general. 

Working on committees. A woman with a 
broad educational background is in position to 
make a significant contribution to group delib- 
erations. It is not uncommon for her to serve 
regularly on four or five Office committees, By 
way of example, our woman specialist is active 
in the Defense Publication Committee, the 
Office Committee to Co-operate with the 
Treasury Department, the Office Committee on 
Nutrition Education, and the Office Advisory 
Committee for the Inter-American Demonstra- 
tion Center Project. As co-ordinator for the In- 
ter-American Demonstration Center Project, she 
organized and will continue to work with the 
advisory committee of eight staff members. She 
took the lead in developing specific plans for 
the project, in setting up under Civil Service 
the positions for three professional field repre- 
sentative and an office supervisor who will de- 
vote full time for six months to the work, and 
in actually securing this employed personnel. 
As the project gets under way and the twenty- 
five demonstration centers throughout the coun- 
try go deeper into their experiments in the “de- 
velopment of better understanding and a greater 
appreciation of the other American republics 
among children, young people and adults,” the 
Office of Education co-ordinator of whom we 
are writing will keep in touch with the field 
representatives, will maintain regular corre- 
spondence with the twenty-five centers, and will 
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keep the centers informed of new developments 
in other localities. 

Making field trips. Women in the Office of 
Education are frequently called upon to deliver 
addresses before national, state, and local educa- 
tional and lay organizations. Their membership 
in and participation in the work of professional 
associations is encouraged. Field visits on official 
time, however, are made only in response to 
an invitation. Speaking engagements which in- 
volve travel cannot be accepted unless expenses 
are paid by the group making the request. With- 
in the last few years our woman specialist has 
found an increasing demand for her presence 
at workshops, planning conferences, and small 
groups of educational leaders. She realizes that 
this type of field service gives her great pro- 
fessional stimulation and a sense of nearness to 
the local problems and activities of teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. She gains every 
bit as much as she gives. 

Education-trained women in the United 
States Office of Education are now carrying 
out innumerable additional duties which have 
fallen to them because of the war. The expanded 
government program in education, including the 
civilian morale service and the increased special 
service to American schools in their wartime 
planning for children, is now demanding long 
working hours and greater activity from all 
staff members. However, having once been 
teachers, these professional women inevitably 
place their jobs before their personal interests. 
They, just as surely as military men, are in the 
service of their country. 





EARLY RECOGNITION OF WOMEN IN GOVERNMENT SERVICE! 


Two clerks long connected with the Office have resigned: one, Mrs. L. B. Armstrong, did steno- 
gtaphic work and held a confidential position in connection with the correspondence; she performed 
her exacting labor not only acceptably, but in her conscientious devotion to duty sometimes imperiled 
her health by doing more than her strength would permit. Another, Mrs. E. H. Disbrow, was assigned 
to the duty of making special investigations and preparing therefrom the summaries and statements 
so much demanded in the correspondence and reports of the Office; of cultured mind, her observation 
extended by foreign travel; ready, accurate, and conscientious as a writer, she performed her difficult 
task with great satisfaction to the Office—Footnote on p. ix of The Report of the Commissioner of 


Education for the Y ear 1878. 








Opportunities for Women in the 
(Department of Agriculture 


MARTHA A. YOUNGS 


Mrs. Youngs is a charter member of Rho chapter 
and first editor of “Rho Journal.” She holds the 
Meritorious Service Medal presented by New 
York University Alumni. She says that her work 
with handicapped children in the school of which 
she was principal is one of the highlights of her 
career. 


§ ee raising Of garden seeds and keeping of 
dame schools are the first recorded money 
making occupations for American women out- 
side the home. 

At the present time, when an adequate de- 
fense program demands that women as well as 
men should enroll for service under some or- 
ganized government department, it seems most 
appropriate for the descendants of those who 
kept the dame schools to give careful study to 
the achievement of those pioneers who endeav- 
ored to make money by raising garden seeds. 
“Women, like men, perhaps in greater numbers 
than men, judging from the roll call of peace 
societies, have been registered as detesting war. 
The immediate history of the first World War 
gave its sharp illustration of the feminine tend- 
ency to go along with, and goad men into the 
ways of war. Again we find the same tendency 
to rush to the service of war, the same tendency 
to raise funds by starting drives to finance war, 
the rush to make munitions—to train as air 
pilots—to drive trucks—to care for evacuees— 
to entertain soldiers—to care for sick and 
wounded—to write and deliver impassioned 
appeals to stimulate the war spirit.’”* 

But the body of professional women, from 
the very nature of their training, stop to study 
more carefully the lines of activity already or- 
ganized by the government for which they are 
fitted by training and personality equipment. 

The work of the Department of Agriculture 


* Beard, Charles and Mary, America in Mid-Passage. 


offers a wide variety of useful serivce, Much 
valuable and enlightening literature may be 
obtained directly from Washington. One pam. 
phlet, entitled Employment Information, fut. 
nished free on request, briefly outlines the work 
of this department as follows: 


The work of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
embraces all the agricultural sciences, not alone as 
they refer to life on the farm, but to the health and 
well being of the cities as well. This is so because 
rural living and urban institutions are today insepar. 
ably interwoven in the pattern of modern society. 
Facilitating farm production is but the first of the 
Department’s tasks. In addition, it keeps watch on 
supplies at home and abroad, standardizes and grades 
commodities, guards the food supply from spoilage 
and adulteration, finds use for waste products, maps 
and defends the soils, protects the forests and wild 
life, and suggests solutions for utilization and tenancy 
riddles. It studies problems regarding pests, floods, 
frosts, and storms—all these for the purpose of find- 
ing ways and means to improve the general welfare 
of the United States, particularly through the farm 
family. 

The proportion of women in positions in the 
Department of Agriculturé has increased stead- 
ily since the first World War. In 1920 about 
38% of our Washington employees were 
women, In 1930 the percentage was well over 
forty; figures quoted for November, 1939 
stated that the percentage was over forty-seven. 
At that time, about 20,600 were employed in 
regular positions both in Washington and in the 
field, exclusive of some 3,000 in extension 
work who are employed co-operatively with the 
states. 

“In administrative or executive work women 
hold such positions as: chief of bureau, head 
librarian, bureau personnel officer, bureau busi- 
ness manager, bureau budget officer, training 
specialist, field director, and field supervisor. In 
scientific research and other professional work 
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they may be found in such positions as statisti- 
cian, draftsman, chemist, botanist, color tech- 
nologist, home management supervisor, soil con- 
servationist, and rural electrification specialist.’ 

It is in the field of Home Economics that 
women seem to find their most effective field 
for service. Indeed the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics is administered almost exclusively by 
women. Scientific research conducted by this 
Bureau gathers information on foods and nutri- 
tion, textiles and clothing, housing and equip- 
ment, and household management generally. 
The result of its investigations are available 
to home makers and consumers. 

Various Government Bureaus carry on chemi- 
cal research in studying soil conditions, the 
country’s natural resources, textiles, soaps, 
bleaches, starches, textile bleaches and finishing 
material, water purification, sewage disposal, 
and sanitation. Women chemists are found in 
practically all these lines in some capacity or 
other, A good illustration of their work is that 
of a principal textile chemist in charge of the 
Division of Textiles and Clothing. She admin- 
isters a program of scientific research in textile 
utilization, fabric composition, and clothing 
hygiene in order to test materials and develop 
standards for consumers. This position carries 
a salary of $5,600 per annum. 

Another position is that of associate color 
technologist in the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, She plans investigational work on color 
as a factor in the standardization grading and 
inspection of agricultural products, She prepares 
bulletins and reports for official use and public 
distribution. She has become an authority in this 
highly specialized field. 

Mycology is another highly specialized field 
having to do with the study of fungi and their 
relation to food. To determine the differentia- 
tion of poisonous and edible mushrooms and to 
furnish information to the individual and to the 
ptess regarding the great danger of indiscrimi- 
nate collection and eating wild mushrooms is 
part of the mycologist’s work. Studies are also 
made of the problems of the deterioration of 


*Roy F, Henderson, in an address on “Opportuni- 


ties for Professional Women in the Agricultural Serv- 
ices,” 
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foodstuffs, the origin and elimination of rust 
in various cereals, and the identity of organisms 
causing plant disease. When necessary, quaran- 
tine laws are suggested to prevent spread of 
disease. The recent campaign against Dutch 
Elm blight illustrates what is being done in 
this field. 

Many women have become successful mycol- 
ogists. ““A woman is an authority on the hand- 
ling of perishable foods in transit. With the 
caboose of a freight train as a laboratory, and 
the cargo of a long train of freight cars as 
material for her experiment, she worked out 
exactly the right temperature for keeping var- 
ious types of foods in a perfect state of preser- 
vation in the long journey from the ranches 
of the Pacific Coast to Atlantic Seaboard 
Markets.’’ 

It is the policy of the Department of Agricul- 
ture to co-operate with Agricultural Colleges by 
enabling graduating seniors, with qualifying 
education, to be admitted to such Civil Service 
examinations as have been scheduled by the 
Department. This enables the graduates to step 
without delay into their chosen field of work. 
Salaries paid to women in the work of the 
Department compare favorably with those in 
other lines of endeavor. In the case of those 
who are able to make outstanding and original 
contributions, the financial returns are well 
worth all the effort. 

We have said that women, however, have 
found their most effective field of service in 
Home Economics, particularly in home demon- 
stration work which is “that phase of co-opera- 
tive extension work which is concerned with 
education in home economics and such related 
subject matter as contributes to the well being 
of rural home and community life. This work 
which is designed for rural women and girls 
is administered through the home demonstra- 
tion staff of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the State Colleges of Agricul- 
ture. All states have accepted the Smith-Lever 
Act and have passed necessary enabling legisla- 
tion. Federal, State, and County funds are used 
for its support. Home demonstration functions 


* Beard, Mary, Women At Work. 
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through the formation of community groups of 
women and of girls, who meet in separate 
groups at regular intervals, usually once a 
month. The meetings are generally held in farm 
houses. Women in approximately 68,000 com- 
munities are members of home demonstration 
groups and thousands of rural girls are mem- 
bers of 4-H clubs.’ 

The home demonstration agent interests 
women in the formation of these groups— 
helps them to analyze their problems and apply 
the principles studied in their own home man- 
agement. Lecture demonstrations are given to 
the groups thus formed and discussion periods 
are encouraged. Interest is stimulated through 
the use of exhibits, window displays, press 
articles, circular letters, radio talks, conferences 
with merchants, and the distribution of a wide 
variety of visual aids. 

A home economist specialist analyzes state- 
wide conditions and needs, and nation-wide 
sources of helpful subject matter and other 
materials and services which may aid rural home 
makers. 

Specialists are employed in those fields of 
home economics subject matter as relate to 
clothing, foods, and nutrition, child develop- 
ment and parent education, home furnishings, 
home management, home health, home ac- 
counts, and home reading. There are also 
specialists in landscape gardening, rural social 
organization, poultry, and marketing. 

“The farm wife is a worker, usually a very hard 
worker, often completely responsible for that 
portion of the family’s food produced at home. 
She generally is the family vegetable gardener; 
she needs expert knowledge of foods and can- 
ning processes. Frequently she manages poultry 
and dairy activities or other parts of the farm 
operation. Thousands of farm women thus en- 
gaged, need expert advice and assistance, avail- 
able only as the results of research and educa- 
tional and scientific services of the government. 
To help make home plans on these farms has 
required the services of about 2,000 home 


* Frysinger, Grace E. (Senior Home Economist, Ex- 
tension Service—Department of Agriculture), from 
an article in Careers by Women by Catherine Filene. 
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management supervisors, all of them women,” 

Women holding these high positions haye 
obtained a B.S. or a Master’s degree, often their 
doctorate. Many have had teaching experience, 
They must have a capacity for co-operation with 
other field workers, an ability to get along 
gtaciously with all types of people, and above 
all an intense and efficient devotion to the work 
and a vision of the ultimate goal. 

+" ee Cae 


To help someone find and realize those ex- 
ternal and material adjuncts of life which she 
has perhaps unconsciously been seeking; to 
function helpfully for the enrichment of one’s 
own life and that of others, is something woman 
has always done and will continue to do in 
the broad new avenues opened up to them by 
modern life, let us hope by use of Aristotle's 
favorite qualities “‘good sense, good will, and 
good principles.” 

“The opportunities for women in the pro- 
fessional agricultural public services will not be 
greatly reduced until every farm home maker 
in the nation—including those on small farms, 
the tenant farms, in the home of farm laborers, 
and those thousands virtually homeless, driven 
from their homes by droughts, by modern tech- 
nology, by soil wastage and destruction to mi- 
gtatory camps and flimsy roadside shelter—has 
an adequate standard of living. Until that time 
the opportunities for women in the professional 
agricultural public service are equal to those 
of any field. 

“Because the problems are steel-hard, it will 
require the best brain that the agricultunl 
services can muster among women. These 
services are entitled to no less than the most 
competent persons that can be obtained. That 
part of the responsibility that rests with edu- 
cators is, we feel, a very serious one.”® 

This is our challenge so that we women of 
America may be worthy of the praise given to 
another woman, a pioneer in defense work, 
A Lady with a lamp shall stand 


In the great history of the land 
A noble type of good Heroic womanhood. 


* Roy F. Henderson. 
* Roy F. Henderson. 
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Lay Participation in G overnment 


HULDA H. CHISHOLM 


Interest in government, emerging from her study 
of the philosophy of Idealism as expressed by 
Wilbelm von Humboldt, brought to Dr. Chis- 
holm the presidency of Seattle’s League of 

Women Voters. This busy member of Washing- 

ton Alumne chapter, who teaches at Everett 

Junior College, is chairman of our National Life 

Membership Committee. 

very American citizen knows that he is 
E living in the “land of the free.” We, as 
citizens, know that millions of suppressed 
people from foreign countries have come to 
our shores with a hope of sharing that freedom. 
We also know that this desire for freedom is 
documented in the political literature of our 
country. “We the people of the United States 
... do ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” Thus, the people 
themselves are responsible for laying the very 
foundation of our government. 

In our study of history we discovered that 
this freedom, once proclaimed, has not been 
retained by accident, but that wars have been 
fought to maintain it as our heritage. In the 
Gettysburg Address we memorized, “‘It is rather 
for us here to be dedicated to the great task re- 
maining before us . . . that this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of freedom,—and 
that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 
Again in 1917 President Wilson pointed out 
in his speech to Congress that “the world must 
be made safe for democracy.” Freedom and 
democracy have thus become synonymous in a 
somewhat hazy concept. 

In this political philosophy is embodied the 
belief that all men are born free and equal. 
This corresponds to our religious faith that 
all men are equal before God. The value of the 
individual as opposed to that of the State is 
therefore established. 

As a political expression of this faith a repre- 
sentative form of government was established 
to create and administer laws,—a form con- 
sidered by many to be as nearly perfect as pos- 


sible. The functioning of that government, 
however, depends on the honesty and efficiency 
with which it is administered. Since this, in turn, 
depends largely on the kind of people who are 
elected to office, we must determine what we, 
who believe in this great freedom, conceive to 
be our duty as laymen in relationship to the 
form in which it has found expression. How 
can we, “the people” participate in preserving 
“our way of life”? 

Perhaps the most direct influence on govern- 
ment is attained through membership in a poli- 
tical party, which is the means of bringing 
homogeneity into the heterogeneity of indivi- 
dual attitudes. Burke defines party as “‘a body of 
men united for promoting by their joint en- 
deavours the national interest upon some prin- 
ciple on which they are all agreed.” We see 
thus that the constant and fundamental purpose 
of the party is to stand for principles and to 
commit itself to policies in harmony with these 
principles. 

Theoretically, party interests should always 
be subordinated to the interests of the country, 
but history shows how frequently this has not 
been true. Those who are best acquainted with 
party machinery can most easily manipulate 
party politics. Its inherent strength, then, de- 
pends upon the ideals of its constituent mem- 
bers and the drive with which these ideals are 
carried into action. 

As a member of this commonwealth in which 
the people have been given immeasurable power 
and in which equal responsibility rests with all 
laymen, what contribution have you made 
toward formulating the ever changing policies 
of a free nation? Have you been a critic of 
others with whom you should share the respon- 
sibility of policy making and the execution 
thereof? As the functions of government con- 
tinue to swell there is more and more need for 
intelligent watchfulness. Never before has there 
been a greater need for men and women of 
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high ideals and resolute purpose to participate 
in political party activities. Our history shows 
that men and women with standards of integrity 
and ideals have greatly influenced the course of 
our country through political parties. Those 
who consider politics too unsavory to participate 
in, nevertheless, can not escape from being 
governed by those same parties. 

Our form of representative government re- 
quires that we elect our leaders. Though the 
great majority of citizens may not make use of 
their opportunity to help formulate party prin- 
ciples and to select the candidates whose names 
will appear on the ballot at election time, all 
citizens have another opportunity—though a 
minor one—of voting for those in whose selec- 
tion they have not participated. Yet statistics 
show the deplorable lack of interest in voting. 
In 1936, for instance, only about 62% of the 
eligible voters cast their ballot for president of 
the United States. This was the highest per- 
centage since 1904 when about 67% of the 
eligible voters participated in the presidential 
election. Figures in many state and local elec- 
tions prove even less impressive, especially in 
years when there is no great issue to be deter- 
mined at the polls. When we add to this lack 
of interest in elections the fact that many who 
do vote really are not prepared to cast an in- 
telligent ballot, we can easily see how a small 
vociferous clique can elect a candidate who will 
work for their private gain. 

To prove the importance of the wise selection 
of government officials, let us consider briefly 
how our elected officers influence our lives. 
In 1939 there were nearly 7,500 lawmakers on 
the national and state levels. To these must be 
added the officials of 3,064 counties and 16, 
442 cities, towns, and villages, It has been 
estimated that there are more than 600,000 
laws or regulations having the force of law in 
the United States. These laws are made by 
those very officials whom we sometimes elect so 
carelessly. 

After the laws have been passed many dis- 
putes arise in regard to their meaning and appli- 
cation. Elected judges and those appointed by 
elected officials must interpret these laws. Their 
personal integrity will determine whether the 
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laws ate administered for the good of th 
majority or a minority. 

Let us consider another matter in whic 
elected officials have a penetrating effect on our 
lives, In 1934 the total per capita cost of govern. 
ment in the United States was $135 and the 
per capita debt $375. The cost today has been 
greatly increased. Every enlargement of the 
function of government places an additional 
responsibility on the voter to provide the funds 
to carry on these activities. Taxes are levied and 
funds are allocated by elected officials. Do you 
know whether they are administered for the 
greatest common good? 

These few examples may suffice to prove that 
the honesty and efficiency of our elected repre. 
sentatives are of paramount importance because 
they influence our lives basically. 

Another method of participation in govern- 
ment exists for the layman; namely, the ini- 
tiative. Many national and local organizations 
have made splendid progress in sponsoring 
legislation for the common good. In this con- 
nection organizations offer particular oppor- 
tunities for dissemination of information, for 
the training of lay participation in government, 
and for training potential government officials. 

Many individuals are willing to write their 
congressmen when a law is under consideration 
or has already been passed, conmending or con- 
demning them for their action, if this law 
affects their personal lives, But it is also neces- 
sary to sponsor legislation for the common good. 
Do you carefully study issues that will be far 
reaching in their effect and then also inform 
your congressmen of your reasoning and conclu- 
sions ? 

The greatest challenge before the electorate 
today is the election of representatives who will 
guide us through the perils of war and who may 
perhaps establish a peace thereafter. Are we 
preparing ourselves for this task? 

We may all be able to find explanations for 
our indifference toward government. If there ate 
legitimate excuses under the present specific 
system, perhaps we can become influential in 
simplifying election procedures. The funda- 
mental idea of participation by the layman is 
right, if we believe in democracy. 
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d of the In a country which boasts of the greatest a better time to do this than right now when 
educational system for the masses, we have we are again shedding blood to save “our way 
in which § taught students to desire the freedom of a of life”? Will our great democratic heritage of 
ct On our § democracy and to understand the form of our the past silently slip into oblivion because we 
f govern. government. We have also succeeded in creating refused to set up a method of education in 
and the fairly acceptable civic standards and an under- which the student could practice the citizenship 
has been § standing of many vital issues confronting us of a voter until it becomes a firmly established 
t of the F in government today. Mere knowledge, how- habit at the age when he is legally qualified 
ditional § ever, will not make a student participate in to vote? If we succeed in these things, the per- 
the funds government when he becomes an adult. Let us, sonnel available for serving in government posi- 
vied and § therefore, determine how the habits of an ado- _ tions will naturally be of a higher standard. 
- Do you F  fescent can be so formed that he will become an The ideal of democracy exists; the machinery 
for the § active participant in government when he attains _ to put it into action also exists. What will you 
majority. Let us determine the institutions which do as a layman to be the kind of citizen who 
rove that § should be responsible for such training. Let us will not only serve his country in time of war, 
ed repre- spread the ideal of satisfaction which comes but who will also help build a truly great 
= because F from serving one’s fellow countrymen. Is there democracy in time of peace? 
- govern- 
the ini- 
nizations 
onsoring ee 
this con- 
" Oppor- 
tion, for 
ernment, 
officials Women in Federal Service Have Average Age of 37 
ite their With a median age of approximately 37, women workers in the Federal service in 1938 were an ap- 
'deration preciably older group than gainfully employed women throughout the country as a whole, a Labor 
oF Cab Department bulletin revealed yesterday. The average woman employed by the Federal Government was 
PP a clerical worker, probably a stenographer, or typist, with a salary of $29 a week, or $1,500 a year. 
‘his law The bulletin, issued by the Woman’s Bureau, reviews the trend of employment of women in the 
iO NECes- Federal Government from 1923 to 1939. The research was conducted by Rachel Fesler Nyswander and 
on good. Janet M. Hooks, under the general direction of Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon, chief of the bureau’s research 
| be far division, 
inform As a result of the Government's expanding social program, the number of women employed as statis- 
ticians, accountants, social welfare workers, job placement specialists, laboratory technicians, research 
-conclu- economists, legal advisers and labor-law inspectors has increased in recent years, the report disclosed. 
From 1936 to 1939, women comprised nearly one-fifth of the total number of Federal employes. 
lectorate Next to stenographers, nurses made up the largest group of women on Uncle Sam's payroll. The 
vho will bulletin does not deal with the employment changes and increases caused by the war. In June, 1941, 
sho may the Civil Service Commission estimated that 267,000 women were employed by the Federal Govern- 
ate ment, as compared with 173,000 in June, 1939. 
With 30,000 women on its rolls, the Post Office Department employed more women in 1939 than 
any other Federal agency, the report pointed out. Next in order were the Treasury, Agriculture, War 
ions for and Interior Departments. All of these agencies employed more than 10,000 women.—From the 
here are Washington Evening Star, Match 8, 1942. 
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Symposium 


Question: What Are Some Direct Relationships between the 
Government and Classroom? 


The Direct Relationship between Government 


and the School Counselor 


MURIEL H. RuSsEL 
Northern Indiana Alumne 


The boys and girls of today must fill the 


jobs and accept the leadership of tomorrow. 
The present situation bids. fair to demoralize 
the youth of the land, since thousands of them 
are either frightened, physically unfit, bewild- 
ered about their futures or filling their days 
with doubtful pleasures. Since their parents in 
most cases have handed down this legacy to 
them, it is the responsibility of the teacher 
and counselor to give them guidance and hope. 

Let us develop a more healthy attitude to- 
ward conditions as they are and through per- 
sonal interviews and group discussion help 
the student to free himself from his doubts 
and fears by understanding why things are 
as they are and to instill in him a desire to 
help. He must be motivated to accept cer- 
tain responsibilities and carry out certain ac- 
tivities which will lead to better human and 
world relationships. Much of the dissatisfaction 
arising in army camps during the last year 
was the result of the wrong outlook on life 
and the inability of youth to adjust himself 
to a new and different situation. 

Failure and unhappiness in adolescence is 
sure to have its effect on the adult and in 
most cases this is due to emotional or physical 
distress. Mental health problems of students 
are realistic and varied and it is our duty as 
counselors to discover these emotional imbal- 
ances and to apply positive personnel service 
in correcting them. The school must do every- 
thing in its power to discover physical weak- 
nesses and strengths and then follow a pro- 
gram of living which will build desirable 
health habits. Youth must be made to realize 
that it is “deplorably stupid” to ignore com- 


monly accepted health rules. Today's soldier 
and tomorrow's citizen will need a healthy mind 
and body to cope with the problems he is sure 
to face. 

In the present crisis, adolescents are receiv. 
ing vocational opportunities very early—s 
early, in fact, that many are taking jobs for 
which they are unsuited, resulting in a waste of 
time and money. One of the significant factors 
in any personnel program is to arouse youth 
to discover interests and aptitudes as early as 
possible and then to develop them to their 
optimum. Dr. E. H. Davis of the Vermont 
Department of Education says that while tests, 
exploratory experiences, vocational plans, and 
guidance clinics are tremendously important, he 
places the cumulative record and the arrange- 
ment of an individual counseling interview as 
the two most important methods of voa- 
tional diagnosis. America’s Victory Program 
depends not only on the soldiers, sailors, and 
marines but on millions of factory, farm, and 
office workers on the ‘production front.” 

In these days of stress and strain, recrea- 
tion plays an important part in the life of 
everyone, Without it no one can maintain 4 
sane and broad outlook on world and local 
conditions. The young man who enters the 
service whether it is a defense job or the army 
camp will work harder and be happier if he 
has a hobby or some wholesome relaxation to 
fill his leisure hours. Nothing short of a pet- 
sonnel program comprehensive enough to 
discover each student's recreational abilities, 
interests, and needs can much longer be ig: 
nored. Youth’s faith, interest, and zest for liv- 
ing must be stimulated; otherwise a counseling 
program is sure to fail. 

Teacher, LaPorte High School, 
LaPorte, Indiana 
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Teaching in Time of War 


FRANCES A, MULLEN 
President, Chicago Alumna Chapter 


It is no longer a question of looking for 
direct relationships between: the government 
and the classroom, The government is in our 
classrooms. It is telling us what to teach and 
how to teach it, and will continue to do so in 
larger and larger measure. 

We teachers at every level have our job to 
do for the government—in teaching thrift, 
or Pan-Americanism, or loyalty, or better buy- 
ing habits; in consumer education, in conserva- 
tion, in air raid precautions, in safety and 
first aid, in developing physical fitness. It is 
our job to use the materials the various agen- 
cies of the government are furnishing us, to 
teach these things that need to be taught, with 
all the fervor and the ingenuity and the skill 
that we possess. 

Yet while we do it, we must continue to be 
alert to the implications of the methods we use. 
The encroachments of the government upon 
the classroom need not amount to indoctrina- 
tion. The methods which have proven success- 
ful in other subjects—the methods of criticism 
and argument and evaluation and analysis and 
synthesis—must not be thrown aside. 

Even such ideals as loyalty, though bolstered 
by the most profound emotion, must in a 
democracy have their true bases in the dis- 
covery and rediscovery of each individual pupil 
of the values inherent in his American citizen- 
ship. These discoveries come first from one 
set of facts or circumstances, then from an- 
other—but they are the student’s own conclu- 
sions, not something handed down from above. 

We are through everything educating for 
the democratic way of life. Our methods of 
teaching will have more to do with the preser- 
vation of a working system of democracy in 
the generation to come than any content we 
may teach, 

Psychologist, Bureau of Child Study, 
Board of Education, Chicago 
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Direct Relationship between the Classroom 
and the Federal Government 


HARRIET NEER 
Kappa Chapter 


Before me lies a newspaper item concern- 
ing the operation of the sugar rationing system 
recently initiated by the federal government. - 
The connecting link between the consumer and 
the federal authority is to be the classroom, for 
it is proposed to have the ration books dis- 
tributed by the public schools. Thus is graphic- 
ally illustrated one important phase of the 
direct relationship between the federal gov- 
ernment and the classroom—that of local ad- 
ministration of emergency conservation. 

Thus is also illustrated a tremendous ad- 
vantage which supposedly slow-moving democ- 
racies have over the extensively advertised 
efficiency of the totalitarian form of govern- 
ment. Without benefit of “gau” leaders, of 
storm troopers, of special shirts of any color 
whatsoever, the classroom teachers of the pub- 
lic schools stand ready to perform emergency 
functions for their government; to serve as the 
connecting link between the government and 
the consumer in the matter of conservation of 
goods and services; to explain the emergency 
requirements of the government insofar as they 
touch the homes of pupils; and to help pupils 
achieve that state of quiet readiness for change, 
for restrictions, for self-denial, for the render- 
ing of extra services which will be expected 
of every citizen in this hour when all that free 
men have ever thought worth dying for, hangs 
so terribly in the balance. 

Throughout the history of our public school 
system we have been unconsciously preparing 
for this very emergency. When the class room 
teacher co-operated with or initiated a 4-H 
program in his school toward the end that the 
people in his community might have better 
homes and be a better nourished and healthier 
people; when he helped in the distribution of 
surplus commodities to the end that malnutri- 
tion of children in a fruitful land might not 
be; when he examined in social science classes, 
government plans and achievements in housing, 
slum clearance, rehabilitation, public health, 
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conservation, and social security in order that 
every young citizen come to a knowledge that 
our form of government and our way of life 
depend on the individual’s understanding and 
discharging his responsibility for the common 
weal and the responsibility of the community 
for the individual; when he has in his methods 
and the content of his teaching, helped his 
charges to understand how and why the demo- 
cratic way of life works, he has built in the 
class room an important girder that will help 
to bridge this present crisis and will be, when 
this storm has passed, a permanent undergird- 
ing in the rebuilding of a more secure and a 
happier world. 
Teacher, Eugene, Oregon 


The Defense Program and the Schools 


MINNIE SUCHANEK 
Northern Indiana Alumne Chapter 


South Bend is an industrial city, and be- 
cause of this fact has become a key factor in 
the Government Defense program. Several gov- 
ernment housing projects have been completed 
here to take care of the vast number of incom- 
ing defense workers. 

One of these projects, Southmoor Heights, 
is located just one block from our James Mun- 
roe Elementary School. This addition consists 
of 350 dwelling units, located on seventy acres 
of ground. Since many of the families moving 
here are young people, the children who enter 
are nearly all in the Kindergarten or first three 
gtades of our school. 

Already our enrollment has been increased 
one hundred pupils, and the project is only 
half filled. 

It is interesting to note that these children 
come from all parts of the United States, even 
as far west as California. Many are from small 
township schools, while others come from the 
larger cities of nearby states. 

These children present an educational prob- 
lem because of lack of uniformity in courses 
of study, lack of modern facilities in many 
places, such as gym, speech, library, etc., and 
differences in standards of living. However, we 
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intend to give these children standard chs 
sification and diagnostic tests in order that we 
may help each child to make the best adjus. 
ment of which he is capable, to work at his 
own level of ability, and thus to become g 
happy and useful citizen of our school and 
community. 

Principal, James Munroe School, 

South Bend, Indiana 


Loan Packets on Education in Wartime 


VERNA A. CORLEY 
Formerly Sponsor, Upsilon Chapter 


In order to meet the needs of teachers and 
adult study groups for immediate aid on subjects 
related to education in wartime, the Office of 
Education has established an Information Ex- 
change, which lends packets of publications on 
subjects related to education in wartime. 

The loan packets consist of materials contrib- 
uted by schools, organizations, publishers, and 
other groups and individuals. Most of the 
packets consist of ten or more items: pamphlets, 
bulletins, mimeographed units and lesson plans, 
bibliographies and illustrative materials which 
vary in length from a few pages to more than 
fifty pages. From the many publications te- 
ceived these have been carefully selected by a 
committee of experts. They offer many helpful 
suggestions concerning ways in which schools, 
colleges, organizations, and communities can 
aid in the national emergency. They are being 
used as a basis for lesson planning, curriculum 
enrichment, group discussion, and for programs 
by civic clubs, organizations and community 
agencies. 

Three packets may be borrowed at a time for 
a period of two weeks from the date of their 
receipt. Franked labels are enclosed with the 
packets for the return of the materials without 
the payment of postage. 

We believe that the Information Exchange 
represents a practical co-operative effort. This 
service will be as helpful as its materials are up- 
to-date and pertinent for present needs. Its suc- 
cess therefore depends upon the co-operation of 
schools, colleges, and clubs who will keep us 
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informed of new developments, new problems 
and their solutions, as they arise in each com- 
munity. In this way we can succeed in exchang- 
ing information which is vital to education in 
wartime.* 

“the Information Exchange has already 
developed packets on more than sixty different 
titles. Requests for these packets come from 
every state and from villages, towns, and cities 
of all sizes.’ 

Some of the main topics developed are: 

The Role of the School in the National 

Emergency 
Aiding National Defense by Conserving 
National Resources 

Building and Preserving Health 

Understanding the World About Us 

Vocational and Technical Education for De- 

fense 

The Library and National Defense 

Nutrition and National Defense 

“Here is, indeed, a fine illustration of a 
very direct relationship between government 
and classroom. And of course you know that 
this is just one division of the Office of Educa- 
tion of which Bess Goodykoontz is Assistant 
Commissioner.’’ 

Director, Information Exchange on 
Education in Wartime 
U.S. Office of Ed., Wash., D.C. 





*Description of service quoted from catalog. 
* Quotation from letter to editor, 
* Ibid. 


The Need for Professional Women 
in Government Service 


RuBETTO D. BROWN 
Los Angeles Alumne Chapter 


Recently I asked a college girl, “What are 
you preparing for?” 

“Diplomatic service,” she replied. 

“How ambitious!” I exclaimed. “But what a 
wise ambition for you!” I hastened to add. 

Now I am wondering if we are helping to 
show to our finest young women the open doors 
to professional positions in government service. 
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I decided to find out just what is being done 
along this line in our own high school. 

I went first to the counselor's office and was 
sent to the Vocational Co-ordinator and to the 
library. The Co-ordinator gave me a booklet, 
“What about Jobs?”, a bulletin of vocational 
information of the Los Angeles City School 
District, October, 1941, with an article en- 
titled, “Civil Service Beckons to Women.” The 
introduction stated, “At the present time only a 
small percentage of civil service appointments 
in the professional occupations is being made to 
women, yet practically all the positions are open 
to them. The problem is to induce women to 
qualify.” A list of forty different government 
occupations open to women included bacteriol- 
ogist, geologist, statistician, plant pathologist, 
translator, forester, librarian, home economist, 
and textile technologist. Many require a scien- 
tific education, but there are those for the lan- 
guage-lover also. He also has on hand Civil 
Service, Our Government as an Employer, from 
the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. I find here that of all Federal 
Government employees in December, 1937, 
only about 19% were women. “Professional 
and scientific” and “‘Subprofessional” are named 
as the two highest types of work. Then, of 
course, there are the civil service positions in 
state, county, and city governments. Good sug- 
gestions are given for finding out about posi- 
tions in each political unit, for getting sample 
civil service examinations, and for applying for 
an examination. 

In the library I found a number of good, up- 
to-date books on vocations. The Promise of 
Tomorrow, by Myer and Coss, was especially 
recommended by the Vocational Co-ordinator. 
(It was published by the Civic Education 
Service, Washington, D.C., in 1938.) In the 
chapter on “Public Service” first attention is 
given to “Government Employment.” The final 
word to the young readers of the book is: 
“Collectively you have before you the chal- 
lenging and by no means impossible task of 
molding American destiny so that this may re- 
main through all the years a land of promise 
and of hope.” 

Our library subscribes for three vocational 
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guidance magazines: ‘““Vocational Guidance Di- 
gest,”” “Occupations,” and “Vocational Trends.” 
In the “Vocational Guidance Digest’ for Janu- 
ary, 1942, I find the following: “In December, 
1940, there were 62,588 women in government 
jobs in Washington, D.C. With the defense 
program it is estimated they number a quarter 
of a million. Key posts occupied by women 
are: Secretary of Labor, Director of Woman's 
Bureau, Head of Children’s Bureau, Civil Serv- 
ice Commissioner, Special Assistant to the At- 
torney General in the Department of Justice, 
Director of the United States Mint, and Chief 
of the Passport Division of the State Depart- 
ment. Their faces appear in the article, “They 
Hold Key Posts in Washington,’ Christian 
Science Monitor, October 25, 1941, p. 14.” 

In “Occupations,” February, 1942, the ar- 
ticle by Sidney and Mary Edlund, “The Man- 
Marketing Clinic Goes to School,” gives most 
concrete and practical suggestions to young 
men and women for choosing positions wanted, 
selling their services, and making good on the 
job. 

We have in our school also a College Co- 
ordinator who interviews personally many up- 
per grade academic students and is becoming 
known as a most helpful person to anyone 
with a vocational or educational problem. I 
told her that I wished to know if our girls 
were ever steered towards professional gov- 
ernment service, and she gave ample proof that 
they have much information on the subject 
available if they are inclined in that direction; 
however, she believes that it is not advisable 
to take the responsibility of trying to ‘steer’ 
one into any certain vocation. She showed me 
a recent bulletin from the United States Office 
of Education entitled, “Women Train for Na- 
tional Defense,” in which Army Nurse Corps, 
Medical Technologists, Dental Hygienists, 
Therapy Aids, Dietitians, and Librarians were 
mentioned as serving the armed forces. She 
showed me in Fields of Work for Women 
by Leuck the statement that only about one 
per cent of the members of the Foreign Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service are women, but 
that there are greater possibilities. 

Finally, all of our students have in the last 
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half of the twelfth grade in Senior Pr, 
lems one regular unit of work, from five tj 
nine weeks in length, on a study of vocations 
Opportunities for women in government seryig 
also appear in the unit on National Defense. 
As a result of my hurried investigation | 

am convinced that our girls have ample op- 
portunity to find out about professional pos 
tions in government service. Can we not, hoy. 
ever, do more to point out to them the need 
for greater numbers of our finest and mos 
capable women to share in this “task of mold. 
ing American destiny ?” 

Teacher of English and Social Studies 

Alexander Hamilton High School 

Los Angeles, California 


Education Forces Unite in Wartime 
Commission 


| gprronPagsie: of 18 major national 
education and library associations with 
memberships totaling well over 1,000,000 have 
pledged united co-operation to the Gover- 
ment through a new Office of Education War- 
time Commission, chairmaned by John VW. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of 
Education. 

Federal Security Administrator Paul V. Mc 
Nutt announced the Commission at a meeting 
of school, college and library executives held 
in the U. S. Office of Education near the end 
of December saying: ‘The time has come to 
create the wartime machinery to hasten a 
adjustment upon which our national life de 
pends. Accordingly, I have requested the U. §. 
Commissioner of Education to effect such a 
organization in connection with his office as 
will make possible the most direct and work- 
able contacts both with Government agencies 
on the one hand and educational institutions 
and organizations on the other.” 

Some problems already brought before the 
Commission are these: 

Should schools and colleges hasten graduation by 
lengthening the school week or shortening vacations 


or reducing curricular content? 
What proposals can be made to the War and Navy 
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departments for the utilization of colleges and univer- 
sities for training various types of Army and Navy 
personnel ? 

What are the most practicable plans for removing 
educational handicaps for men rejected in the draft? 

Should nursery schools be established in anticipa- 
tion of widespread employment of mothers in war 
industries ? 

How can health education be improved? 

How can youth under military age be given an 
opportunity to be of service? 

What can be done about the growing shortage of 
teachers ? 

What shall be said to college students eager to serve 
their nation in time of need? 

How shall education plan for post-war readjust- 
ments? 


At a meeting in Washington on January 28 
the Wartime Commission counseled individual- 
ized acceleration of high-school students but 
held that there were variable factors which 
“prevent recommendation of any plan of ac- 
celeration for all secondary schools regardless 
of local conditions and specific war needs.” A 
local plan of acceleration, according to the 
Commission, should be set up only after estab- 
lishing the following facts: 


(1) How many pupils should be accelerated to 
satisfy the demands of specific defense training, train- 
ing for other jobs, or employment? These facts will 
be furnished by the agencies charged with labor 
supply. This procedure will avoid adding young 
people to the out-of-school, unemployed group. 

(2) How many pupils should be accelerated for 
eatlier attendance at college to satisfy war employment 
demands requiring partial or complete college train- 
ing, and other war objectives? 

(3) How many individuals enrolled in the schools 
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should be accelerated in the light of their suitability 
and aptitude for the two preceding objectives? 


The Commission believes that acceleration 
outlays and other increased wartime costs should 
be shared by local, state, and federal govern- 
ments and expects soon to make specific recom- 
mendations concerning provisions that the fed- 
eral government should make for sharing in 
such costs. 

The setup for the U. S. Office of Education 
Wartime Commission is as follows: J. W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
Chairman; Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, Vice-Chairman; Fred 
J. Kelly, Chief, Division of Higher Education, 
Executive Director; John Lund, Senior Special- 
ist in the Education of School Administrators, 
Assistant Executive Director; Harry A. Jager, 
Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, Assistant Executive Director. 

Divisional Committee on State and Local 
School Administration: Willard E. Givens, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, National Education Associa- 
tion and Co-Chairman, National Committee on 
Education and Defense, Chairman; Harty A. 
Jager, Executive Director. 

Divisional Committee on Higher Education: 
George F. Zook, President, American Council 
on Education and Co-Chairman, National Com- 
mittee on Education and Defense, Chairman; 
Fred J. Kelly, Executive Director; John Lund, 
Assistant Executive Director. 

From Educational Press Letter, 
February 12, 1941 





LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS ARCHIBALD MACLEISH: “There is no longer time to wait for a generation 
to be educated up to and brought to a sense of its duty citizen-wise, by the ordinary processes of edu- 
cation, and therefore the burden falls upon librarians as it has never fallen upon them before.” 


(A.L.A. Convention, June 23) 











PRIORITIES 

We must preserve paper supplies; increas- 
ingly large amounts of wood pulp are re- 
quired for munitions manufacture. They tell 
us that it takes fifteen carloads of paper for the 
blueprints of a battleship. Of course we are 
for the all-out support of the National De- 
fense Program. We'll economize and save 
paper by using that which is available more 
efficiently. However, we'll try to keep the 
JOURNAL going, for it is one means through 
which our scattered membership is more close- 
ly integrated. It should increasingly become 
a channel for the exchange of pertinent in- 
formation, cutting deeper and wider into the 
dilemmas and confusions which assail pro- 
fessional women in war and post-war periods. 

May we ask for priority on one evening for 
each JoURNAL—four evenings a year? We've 
asked you to tell us what you think of your 
publication and to make suggestions for its 
improvement? Are there some new features 
you'd like to see developed? Spend a quiet 
evening with the March JouURNAL and tell us 
what you think, 


Tus IssuE 


You will find a new feature in this JOURNAL. 
In addition to the major articles and symposium 
discussion on the announced topic: Women 
in Government Service, we ate presenting ma- 


terials which should be helpful in the de- 


Over the Editor s Shoulder 


termination and acceptance of Pi Lambda 
Theta’s réle in the war and post-war period, 
Correspondence which goes out to chapters will 
find its way, from time to time, into the 
JOURNAL which is mailed to over 6,000 mem. 
bers; in this way we hope to make contact 
with many of our women who are not at 
present closely affiliated with chapter activities, 
There is power in the leadership of profes. 
sional women in Pi Lambda Theta; we will 
want to challenge it, direct it, organize it. We 
have a great responsibility for the proper use 
of the leadership for which we have prepared 
ourselves. 


May JOURNAL 


The May JouRNAL will present Professional 
Women in Community and Home Service. We 
want to hear from our homemakers who are 
finding ways of making a contribution to so- 
ciety through their family and community life 
as well as from teachers who wish to identify 
themselves with some non-school community 
activities. What are the volunteer services in 
which professionally trained women may pat- 
ticipate? What services should have priority? 
Major articles should be limited to 1500 words. 

The symposium question will be: How Are 
School, Home, and Community Agencies 
Uniting for Extension of their Services? Sym- 
posium articles should be limited to 250 words. 

Contributions are due on May 1. 





MARRIED TEACHERS. “Discrimination against married women as teachers is now illegal in New 
Jersey. The new law gives women, married or unmarried, equal rights with men to hold all kinds 


of public office and employment in state, county, and local governments. . . 


. “There shall be no 


discrimination based on sex or marital status in the compensation, appointment, assignment, promotion, 
transfer, dismissal or other matters pertaining to public employees.”—Middlesex County Teachers 


Association Bulletin, October, 1941. 
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Dr. Walker's letter, which went to the chapters 
in January, is being reprinted here to inform 
those readers of the JOURNAL who are not active 
members of a chapter of the work which Pi 
Lambda Theta is contemplating for the months 
abead. It should be particularly emphasized that 
the problems mentioned are appropriate for small 
unorganized groups to work on as well as chap- 
ters. Some of our members are living in communi- 
ties where there are only two or three other Pi 
Lambda Thetans and therefore they have not 
been able to organize a chapter. We shall be 
glad to hear that any such groups would like to 
work on problems and will be glad to give them 
the same benefit of the help of the program com- 
mittee which chapters receive. Chapters have 
responded magnificently to the suggestions con- 
tained in this letter and every mail brings one or 
more reports of work some chapter wishes to 
undertake. 


January 23, 1942 
Dear Chapter President: 

You have been waiting for some word from 
me concerning the réle which Pi Lambda Theta 
ought to play in this hour of our nation’s peril, 
and I have waited, first to clarify my own think- 
ing, and second to check my judgment against 
that of other Pi Lambda Thetans. 

There are in general three alternative courses 
for us as a national organization: (1) To drive 
ahead with the program planned last summer, 
(2) To divert all our individual energies into 
work of immediate urgency, letting the war 
work of other organizations take precedence 
and reducing the program of Pi Lambda Theta 
to such a minimum as will just keep the asso- 
ciation alive until the emergency is over, or 
(3) To modify our program in the conviction 
that Pi Lambda Theta has a peculiar and im- 
portant contribution to make, over and above 
what our individual members may do through 
work in other organizations. I find little or no 
support for either of the first two alternatives, 
and there is a remarkable consensus in favor 
of the third. 

As a first step toward establishing priorities, 
the Executives Committee has voted unanimous- 
ly to postpone until after the war the co-opera- 
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tive research study on the position of women in 
Schools of Education. Both from consideration 
of the expenditure of the time and energy of our 
members and from consideration of the validity 
of the research itself if carried out in a period 
when colleges are under such abnormal condi- 
tions, I believe you will approve this decision. 

The Executive Committee has, however, voted 
not to recall the announcement of research 
awards to be granted in 1943 for meritorious 
studies on the professional problems of women. 
New problems in this area which are of great 
import to society, some of them directly related 
to the war effort and defense activities, crowd 
upon us. Please give as much publicity to 
these awards as you can. 

Recently I asked a small group of our mem- 
bers who live in the New York area to meet 
for a prolonged and thoughtful discussion of 
what Pi Lambda Theta should contribute in 
this critical hour and how the contribution could 
be made. These persons were: The past presi- 
dent, Beulah Van Wagenen; the executive sec- 
retary, Elsie Jevons; the editor of the JOURNAL, 
Helen Warrin; a member of Gamma, Marie 
Russ; a member of Rho, Frances Panchaud ; and 
a member of Alpha Epsilon, Helen Carpenter. 
The thinking of this group has since been 
checked by correspondence with the Executive 
Committee and others. The following para- 
graphs summarize this thinking. 

Members of Pi Lambda Theta are women 
who have taken on special responsibilities of 
leadership in education, in the home, the school, 
the community. Such responsibilities they can- 
not relinquish now. They must rather do their 
regular work a little better than ever before, 
because it is more needed than ever before. 
Local educational leadership must not falter, 
must rather rise to new heights. In addition to 
our previous responsibilities, we shall all as- 
sume new tasks, and it seems appropriate that 
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these should be in line with what has always 
been a characteristic activity of women, though 
not peculiar to them—of conserving and ex- 
tending values. 

None of our members can be untouched by 
these three common problems: 

1. The Problem of Perspective—The pres- 
ent is so insistently with us that long range 
essentials are apt to be neglected. If this is 
to be an effort of serious proportions, and if 
“for the duration” comes to mean years, not 
months, what shall our work be? Can we make 
our commitments thoughtfully, finding the 
place for which we are best qualified ? 

2. The Problem of Morale—What goes into 
building and developing morale in ourselves, 
in the young people with whom we work and 
play, in the adult community? How much does 
morale depend on a sense of security and pro- 
tection and how much on a sense that there is 
something larger than ourselves which is worth 
living for and worth dying for? Are there 
groups in our communities who do not feel 
they have much to live for? Have we a special 
responsibility for them? 

3. The Problem of a Social Philosophy and 
Social Ideals—We have gone beyond debates 
on neutrality; we are at war. But there are those 
who, while they may not question the present 
necessity, have had havoc made of their ideals. 
How can we, if this is true, pick up the pieces 
and go on? How can democracy be safeguarded 
while it is being defended? How can we live 
satisfactorily in a defense economy ? Do we have 
something to live by or are we just drifting 
along with the crowd? 

I have asked Marie Russ to set down a series 
of questions, problems, dilemmas, confronting 
the typical person who is mature, sensitive to 
the conflicting pressures, and eager to be of 
greatest service to the world, both immediately 
and ultimately. Her list, which is enclosed, has 
been drawn up quickly and is suggestive rather 
than inclusive. 

We hope that each chapter will take re- 
sponsibility for working on one or more of 
these questions, or on similar questions which 
the chapter may formulate. Such work might 
be done by the chapter as a whole, by groups 
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within the chapter, or by groups of members 
not residing in a city where a chapter is located, 
In a large chapter more than one such group 
might wish to organize. Will you let me know 
which of these questions is of sufficient interest 
to some of your members that they would like 
to work on it? 

As soon as the first returns are in, I intend 
to appoint the 1942-43 national study program 
committee, selecting its members for their com- 
petence in whatever areas you have said you 
would like to work. For example, if s.veral 
chapters should express a desire to explore 
question 1, I shall try to find someone who 
can serve as a resource in that area, working 
directly with the co-operating groups, suggesting 
questions, materials, and methods. Each of the 
co-operating chapters will be asked to be te- 
sponsible for turning in a report on their find- 
ings at the end of the period, so that these can 
be summarized in what should be a document 
of genuine value to the association and to edu- 
cation, While this is the 1942-43 study program, 
no doubt many of you will wish to embark 
upon it very soon. The war has swept many 
good things into the discard, and for some of 
you it may have rendered your program plans 
for the year obsolete. 

Will you please do the following: 

1. Go carefully through the list of eleven 
suggested problems, and then formulate the 
problem or problems on which you feel your 
own group most desires light and on which 
they would be willing to put serious thought. 
It need not be a problem on this list. This 
should be done on the basis of group discussion 
if possible. 

2. Send me a quick reply on this matter, re- 
serving the right to change your minds later. 

3. Indicate whether you want to begin work 
on it this spring or next fall. 

4. If you know a person who has an un- 
usual contribution to make to the discussion of 
one of these problems and who would be will- 
ing to work with a group of chapters on it, 
please write me. 

You will, of course, understand that I do 
not want to urge any group to undertake such 
work if they are not interested or if they have 
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other plans which seem more exigent. I believe 
our collective thinking on these issues, however, 
might be of very great value if clearly re- 
ported. 

And now one word of advice to you and 
to all members of your chapter on a point about 
which I have strong convictions. You will be 
besieged with requests for your time and energy 
to be roof-watchers, to be air raid wardens, to 
do a thousand tasks of immediate concern. More 
responsible, more technical tasks, calling for 
training and leadership, will continue to de- 
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velop as the months go by. If you commit 
yourself too promptly to spend all your time 
on service tasks which the untrained person 
could perform as well, you will not be available 
later for more specialized work for which your 
training makes you indispensable. If the coun- 
try is to be served best, each person must operate 


at the highest level possible for him. 


—_—— 


Very sincerely yours, 
HELEN M. WALKER 
President 
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Problems Suggested for Work of Pi Lambda Theta Chapters 


1. War seems to call for “‘all-out’’ hatred. How 
can we keep ourselves and those with 
whom we work from being poisoned by 
hatred of people? (Note Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s recent poem “Not to Be Spat- 
tered by His Blood.’’) 

2. Certain civilian activities are designed to 
protect communities. How can children be 
kept emotionally secure while we prepare 
to make them physically safe? What fears 
and attitudes do we communicate? 

. We are engaged in total defense. How 
can we help children understand what in 
America is well worth defending? How 
can loyalty be sound rather than merely 
blind? 

4. War seems to call for quick, efficient meas- 
sures rather than the slower democratic 
process. How can we as educators keep 
democracy a method of work as well as a 
form of government and a “feeling in the, 
heart” ? 

5. This war means united effort for the bet- 
terment of all peoples, other countries as 
well as ours. Will our treatment of minority 
groups bear scrutiny? Is it consistent with 
our aims? Speaking of morale, do we 
know how some of the people in some 
of the classrooms feel ? 

6. War means united effort. Should civil liber- 
ties take a holiday? What are our civil 
responsibilities now ? 

. War calls for dealing with subversive ac- 
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tivities. How can we be realistic about 
dangers in this line without being sus- 
picious of people who are aliens or come 
from a different background from ours? 


. Thoughtful persons who are abreast of 


the times and have perspective are think- 
ing about a “foundation for peace” simul- 
taneously with a war effort. How can we 
help build attitudes now for world fellow- 
ship and world government? How can we 
help build now for allied peace as we have 
for war? 


. Pressures increase rapidly and we feel that 


we must carry heavier loads than ever. 
What is the place for fun, play, relaxation, 
personal needs? How can certain important 
interests not only be realized but justified 
even in our own eyes? Is the idea of leisure 
time out-moded? How do we establish 
priorities for our own time and energy? 
We are in a war economy? How can we 
understand its implications and act intelli- 
gently regarding taxes, savings, consumer 
goods, hoarding, the high cost of living ? 
War is sure to bring displacements in the 
education profession as in other areas of 
society. How can we understand and face 
what may be in store for us? And how can 
we so work that unnecessary difficulties 
may be avoided? How can we stimulate 
local leadership in education? How can 
we help keep up professional standards? 
How support and extend education? 
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Some Challenging Suggestions 


Pre-School Children in the War 


DorotHy W. BARUCH 
National Association for Nursery Education 


At the National Banquet of Pi Lambda Theta 
in San Francisco, Dr. Walker asked me to write 
a quick paragraph or two on some of the 
problems in relation to pre-school children in 
the war situation which would be of interest 
for members to work on. Some time ago I 
proposed a problem stated as follows: 

The pre-school years are more important for the 
mental and physical health of our future citizenry. 
Are we aware of the problems of pre-school children 
whose mothers have gone into industry and other 
necessary war work? What can we do in our states 
to help? 


I think the first way in which our members 
could help would be to make surveys in their 
communities, getting in touch first with the 
chairman of the pre-school committee in the 
State to be sure they are not duplicating any 
activities already initiated. 

Approximately two million women will be 
needed for war work in this country. In Eng- 
land from 40% to 50% of the air craft work- 
ers are women, from 70% to 80% of the 
munitions workers are women. Some of the 
large airplane industries in the United States 
at the moment are already employing women 
in production jobs, but in considerably lower 
proportion than they will eventually. Air craft 
industries in one city where several large air 
craft industries are located now employ ap- 
proximately three thousand women. This repre- 
sents only 2% of their total employees on pro- 
duction jobs. When their quota rises to 40% 
or 50%, which will be necessary as more men 
move into the armed forces, there will be some 
60,000 to 75,000 women employed in air 
craft production in one area alone. Women 
can be used in the making of precision instru- 
ments, instruments for navigation and control 
ships, airplanes, autos, tanks, artillery opera- 
tions, etc., for gauges, dials, hospital and 
surgical instruments. Women can operate drill 
presses and lathes; do welding; make muni- 


tions, parachutes and uniforms. They can work 
on rubber; cut tubes and conduit lines; line 
bullet-proof air tanks; and act as instructors, 
gtaders, and sorters. And women ate being 
employed on all these jobs. Around manufactur. 
ing centers where war work is carried on the 
conditions are pretty terrible. The immign. 
tion of workers has created tremendous prob- 
lems for small children. One city reports six. 
teen miles of trailers along one highway on its 
outskirts with not two feet between any two 
trailers, Children are playing under the wheels 
in the dirt, on railroad tracks, on highways. 
Children are being locked in dwellings, even 
some of them parked in cars. Conversely chil- 
dren are locked out of houses while one or the 
other parent, who has worked during the night 
shift, is asleep in the one room available. The 
health officer in one city which has grown from 
a population of two hundred thousand to three 
hundred thousand in six months’ time, reports 
that the health problem is grave. There are in- 
sufficient facilities to take care of the rapid 
immigration. Almost all of these industrial mi- 
gtants and the already situated industrial work- 
ers are young people with young children. They 
average, it is estimated, one child per family. 

The child of school age can at least spend 
part of his days under supervision and under 
more or less constructive conditions, but the 
pre-school child has as yet too few facilities. 
Nursery schools can be established with funds 
from the new Community Resources Bill (Pub- 
lic Law 409) for children whose parents are 
actually engaged in defense work. Communities 
can apply for such funds through their local 
school superintendent, but first each community 
must at least estimate and if possible, ascer- 
tain the number of pre-school children in- 
volved in the need for such resources. Pi 
Lambda Theta branches in various communities 
would be ideally suitable, because of their 
training, to help in promoting conditions to 
further the health and welfare of the young 
child. 

In practically every state a committee already 
exists, actively working for the cause of the pre- 
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school child. Chapters who could offer their 
services to the state chairman of such a com- 
mittee would find many useful and valuable 
ways of serving. We very much need Pi Lambda 


Theta’s help. 

Chairman, National Committee on Volunteers for 
Young Children. Committee Address: 1200 South 
Gramercy Place, Los Angeles, California. 


N.A.N.E. Mobilization 
(State Chairmen Appointed to Date) 


AtaABAMA—Miss Lulu Palmer, State WPA, 301 
Gunter Bldg., Montgomery 

ARKANSAS—Mrs. Henry Hotz, Arkansas University, 
Fayetteville 

ArizoNA—Mrs. Imogene J. Myrland, State WPA, 
P. O. Box 2791, Tucson 

CALIFORNIA—Dr, Elizabeth L. Woods, Head Educa- 
tional Research and Guidance, Los Angeles City 
Schools, Los Angeles 

CoLorapo—Mrs. Helen Gumlick, Board of Educa- 
tion, Denver 

CoNNECTICUT—Miss Marguerite Peterson, 70 Howe 
St, New Haven 

DELAWARE—Mrs. May L. Milligan, State Spvsr., 
WPA Nursery Schools, Wilmington 

FroraA—Dr. Anette Phelan Watson, 1539 Third 
Ave., Brandenton 

GrorciA—Dr. Cecilia Bason McKnight, Georgia St. 
College for Women, Milledgeville; Mrs. Nan In- 
gram, Dublin 

IpAHO—Mrs. Melba S. Judge, State Spvsr., Nursery 
Schools, WPA, Boise 

Ituunois—Dr. Edna Dean Baker, Nat'l College of 
Education, Evanston; Dr. Harold Anderson, Univ. 
of Illinois, Urbana 

lowA—Dr. Ruth Updegraff, East Hall, Univ. of 
Iowa, Iowa City 

INDIANA—Miss Margaret Brayton, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie 

Kansas—Mrs, Emily Turney, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence 

*KENTUCKY 

LoUISIANA—Miss Marguerite Little, State WPA, New 
Orleans 

MAINE—Miss Margaret Nesbitt, University of Maine, 
Orono 

MaryLanp—Dr. Edna B, McNaughton, Univ. of 
Maryland, College Park. 

MassacuusETts—Dr. Abigail Eliot, Nursery Train- 
ing School of Boston; Dr. Marian Carswell, Smith 
College, Northampton 

MICHIGAN—Miss Roberta Hemingway, 110 E. Perry 
Ave., Detroit 

MINNESOTA—Mrs, J. E, Parkes, 4932 Thomas Ave., 
So., Minneapolis 
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MississipPI—Miss Katie Ruth Field, State WPA Of- 
fice, Jackson 

Missouri—Dr. Dura Louise Cockrell, State WPA, 25 
Booneville Rd., Jefferson City; Mrs. Cordelia Stew- 
art, R.R. 6, Columbia (Acting Chairman) 

MONTANA—Miss Clara K. Dugan, State Spvsr., Nurs- 
ery Schools and Family Life Education, WPA., 
Butte 

NEBRASKA—Dr. Clara Wilson, Univ. of Nebraska, 
Lincoln; Mrs, Elizabeth Riner, Spvsr. of Homemak- 
ing Education, Board of Education, Omaha Public 
Schools, Omaha 

NeEvADA—Mrs. Louise Springer, State Spvsr., Nursery 
Schools and Family Life Education, P.O. Box 681, 
Reno 

New HAMPSHIRE—Miss Harriet Davidson, State 
Spvsr., WPA Nursery Schools, State Dept. of Edu- 
cation, Concord 

New JERsEY—Mrs. Phyllis B. Davis, Asst. Extension 
Specialist in Child Development and Family Rela- 
tions, New Jersey State College of Agriculture, New 
Brunswick 

New Mexico—Mrs. Amy Dwelly, Spvsr., WPA 
Nursery Schools, P.O. Box 185, Albuquerque 

New York—Dr. Ruth Andrus, Chief, Bureau Child 
Development and Parent Education, State Board of 
Education, Albany 

NorTH CAROLINA—Miss Mary Faison Richardson, 
Spvsr., WPA Nursery Schools, 301 Montague 
Bldg., Raleigh 

NortH DaKotA—Mrs. Louise Melvey, Apt. 25, Ma- 
son Apts., Bismarck 

OnHI0O—Miss Ethel Gordon, Director of Preschool 
Program, Cleveland Child Health Assn., 1001 Hu- 
ron Rd., Cleveland 

OKLAHOMA—Dr. Virginia Messenger, Oklahoma A. 
and M. College, Stillwater 

OrEGON—Dr. Vera Brandon, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis 

PENNSYLVANIA—Miss Emma Johnson, Temple Univ., 
Philadelphia 

*RHODE ISLAND 

SouTH CAROLINA—Miss Mattie Thomas, State Dept. 
of Education, Columbia 

SouTH DakoTA—Mrs. Lavilla Hammer, Mitchell 

TENNESSEE—Dr. Horton Casparis, Vanderbilt Univ., 
Nashville 

Texas—Dr. Lucille Emerson, Director of Nursery 
Schools, Univ. of Texas, Austin 

UtrAH—Miss Winifred Hazen, State Co-ordinator Par- 
ent Education Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City 

* VERMONT 

ViRGINIA—Miss Frances Cromwell, State WPA Of- 
fice, Richmond 

WAsSHINGTON—Mrs, Louise Kiskaddon, WPA, Seat- 
tle 

*West VircGINIA—Margaret Leckie, Huntington 
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*WIsSCONSIN—Dr. Ella Weig, State Dept. of Educa- 
tion, Madison 

Wyominc—Dr., Lillian Portinier, Univ. of Wyoming, 
Laramie 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Alice Mendham, Emergency 
Committee for Group Day, Care of Young Chil- 
dren, 1101 M St., Washington, D.C. 


* Pending or unsettled. 


N.C.P.T. Mobilizes for War 


CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 
N.E.A. and N.C.P.T. 


In all the years I have been connected with 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
no statement of this great organization of 
two and one-half million members has so 
impressed me as the Special War Extra Bulletin 
issued in February. 

* * * 

As long as the N.C.P.T. lives—and who can 
foresee anything but a richer and more useful 
life for our group—our “Wartime Pledge” and 
“War and Our Schools” will echo down the 
halls of time, arousing parents and teachers 
to face clearly and courageously their joint 
responsibilities. 

ae 
WAR AND OUR SCHOOLS 


Parents and teachers must stand strong against 
any attempt to curtail the school program “for 
the duration of the war.” Although some col- 
leges and universities are “telescoping” their 
courses, shortening the time required to com- 
plete them, and relaxing certain of their regula- 
tions to permit students to enter the armed forces, 
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it must be remembered that many educators on 
the university level were advocating this plan 
long before the war and that it has, therefore 
been carefully studied and adjudged to be re. 
sonable at that level. However, zo such curtail. 
ment at the elementary or the secondary school 
level can be considered for one moment, 

The education of America’s children cannot 
be slighted without permanently disastrous re. 
sults to America. We must not “sell the day tp 
save the hour.” The United States would never 
have come to its full prosperity without its 
public schools, which have given so generously 
of the benefits of education to persons in all 
walks of life. The high standard of living in 
America, which accounts for the nation’s great 
wealth, is due in large part to the influence of 
the free public school, which puts that standard 
within the reach of millions. To cripple our 
schools now would be to cut down our country’s 
prosperity at the root—a short-sighted form of 
economy, surely! 

Whatever else must be neglected because of 
the war, parents and teachers must fight without 
ceasing against the ignorant claims or the self- 
seeking clamors of those who would rob the 
children of their inalienable birthright. They 
must struggle without ceasing to protect the 
common ground of their dual endeavor, the 
schools that build those children into free men 
and free women, worthy inheritors of life in 
a free and happy land. They must stand solidly 
together behind every bulwark they can build 
to maintain that defense and that inheritance. 

From, National Congress Bulletin 
Special War Extra, February, 1942 


Epiror’s Note: Charl Williams is Director of 


Field Service, N.E.A., and Chairman of School Edu- 
cation, National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
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Convinced that librarians are rendering a note- 
worthy service, we sought to present their con- 
tribution to national morale. Mrs. Douglas has 
heen State School Library Adviser in the North 
Carolina Department of Public Instruction since 
1930. She is the author of “Teacher-Librarian’s 
Handbook,” published in 1941 by the American 
Library Association. 
_ with other constructive American in- 
stitutions the nation’s libraries—school, 
college and university, public, and special— 
are now gearing their resources, facilities, and 
experiences to the total effort which the country 
is making for preparedness, defense, and ulti- 
mate victory. That librarians are keenly aware 
of their responsibility for the dissemination of 
information which can contribute to the public 
welfare through improved skills and height- 
ened morale is evidenced in a statement of li- 
brary policy in a world at war passed by the 
Council of the American Library Association 
during its meeting in December 1941. Because 
this statement expresses so clearly and so con- 
cretely the beliefs and the activities of librari- 
ans, it is quoted here in full. 


Libraries and the War 

The United States is at war. The country re- 
quires of every profession as of every citizen, 
the utmost intelligence, realism and devotion. 

In a time of war there are certain duties 
which libraries can best perform. 

Every library must organize its services and 
expenditures without delay to meet the neces- 
sities of a nation at war. Each library activity 
must stand a triple scrutiny. 

Will it contribute to victory? 

Will it help to make a better America? 

Will it help to make a better world? 

Whatever fails to meet this test must yield 
to things more urgent. 

More, not less, will be expected of the li- 
brary. It must meet new demands from men, 








Libraries Contribute to National 


ecurity 


MARY PEACOCK DOUGLAS 


women and children who are thinking about 
and working for their country’s welfare. The 
library will require better facilities, not poorer ; 
more books, not fewer; and better work from 
every librarian. 

Library budgets should be protected. Librari- 
ans should take full advantage of their op- 
portunities for patriotic service and thus chal- 
lenge an understanding public support. Econ- 
omies must be achieved not by reduction of 
library service as a whole, but by careful selec- 
tion of the must useful services which demand 
emphasis, and by higher efficiency in operation. 

Officially or unofficially, every library must 
become a War Information Center in which 
are currently available the latest facts, reports, 
directories, regulations and instructions for pub- 
lic use. The urgencies of wartime will frequent- 
ly require immediate information and quick 
decisions. The library must therefore step up 
the tempo of its service. It must foresee and 
prepare to meet such demands. 

The library must supply technical information 
to industrial defense workers and students. 
Treatises, manuals and periodicals must be 
given opportunity—by librarians—to expedite 
the production of war materials. Engineers, in- 
ventors and designers must be assisted—by li- 
brarians—to avoid doing over again what has 
already been well done and recorded. Foremen 
and instructors must be aided—by librarians—in 
avoiding slow and costly ways of training 
apprentices in matters that may be learned 
quickly from the printed page. 

The library must disseminate authentic in- 
formation and sound teachings in the fields of 
economics, government, history and interna- 
tional relations. Because this is a war between 
democracy and totalitarianism, it is a conflict 
of ideas, theories and political ideals as well 
as of military weapons. Ignorance of ideas, 
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as of facts, may defeat the noblest intentions. 
The people of America, and not their soldiers 
and government officials alone, will make the 
final decision. To do this the people must not 
only be informed concerning the issues but must 
be alert to their significance and implications. 
The library, more than any other single agency, 
must aid them in the process. 

The library must make available valid inter- 
pretations of current facts and events. 

Manipulations of the truth for any reason, 
public hysteria or indifference, over-confidence 
or despair will impair the national war effort. 
The library can help materially to combat such 
irrational attitudes by providing not only trust- 
worthy facts but reasoned interpretation. Free- 
dom of inquiry is one of the basic freedoms 
which the American people are again fighting 
to preserve. With such minor limitations as are 
occasioned by military necessity, librarians will 
protect the right of inquirers to find in the 
library material on all sides of controversial 
questions. 

The library must help to relieve the strain 
of war, by maintaining its supply of recrea- 
tional reading, for men and women, and es- 
pecially for children. 

The library must help and support postwar 
planning. Our nation now has a twofold pur- 
pose—to win the war and with the victory to 
help establish a world order of decency, security 
and human dignity. Already some of the best 
minds in the country are dealing with postwar 
problems—plans for employment, security, and 
the upbuilding of America; the basic principles 
of international relations; the practical impli- 
cations of human geography; the relations of 
the United States to the whole world, and es- 
pecially to the other Americas. Ideas are seeth- 
ing, plans are beginning to take form. Librari- 
ans can help to prepare the American people 
for wise decisions on these momentous ques- 
tions by making known factual information, 
sound ideas, and rational proposals. 

Before the adoption of this statement of 
library policy, many libraries and librarians 
were already undertaking all of these activities; 
others were carrying out some of them. Follow- 
ing the adoption of the statement which gives 
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specific suggestions, increased activities on the 
part of libraries can be observed in all 

of the country. Citizens should expect all ade. 
quately supported libraries directed by trained 
librarians to provide printed materials telatiye 
to information on the war, to civilian protec. 
tion and morale, to industrial defense Occups- 
tions, and to economic and social planning both 
nationally and internationally. 

In reviewing specific library activities related 
to the war effort, perhaps that most conspicu. 
ously in the public eye recently has been the 
Victory Book Campaign. The American Library 
Association together with the American Red 
Cross and the United Service Organizations is 
attempting to secure by donations ten million 
books for the armed forces of our nation. These 
books cover the range of recreation, general 
and specific education, and up-to-date informa 
tion along special lines. Any book which the 
owner wants to keep constitutes a desirable 
book to be given in this campaign; and many 
books for which the owner no longer has need 
are valuable to our boys in service. Every li- 
brarian and every library in the country are 
designated as receiving agencies for accepting 
books to be turned over for use by army, navy, 
and marine personnel. Miss Althea Warren, 
librarian of the Los Angeles Public Library, 
received leave of absence from her position to 
act as campaign director of the Victory Book 
Campaign. All women can take pride in the 
selection of Miss Warren for this position and 
can count her efforts outstanding in the national 
defense program. 

Close akin to the Victory Book Campaign 
is the program of library service in the mili- 
tary camps. Already more than 150 trained li- 
brarians, most of them women, are employed in 
camp libraries. It has been the responsibility of 
these librarians to select, organize, and distribute 
books, magazines, and other printed materials 
for the camp libraries. Since much of the work 
has been done under pressure of time and in 
many instances with limited library aids and 
materials, it is gratifying to see how well the 
library program has been carried on. In addi- 
tion to library service of reference and recrea- 
tional reading, the librarians have given ad- 
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visory service to many boys who have talked 
with them about personal problems both large 
and small. This has contributed to heightened 
morale in ways impossible to measure. 

All war efforts of the library, however, are 
not confined to the armed forces. Of especial 
significance are the “Information Centers” 
which are being organized in every state. 
Through the stimulation of the United States 
Office of Education, each state university or 
some other designated institution of higher 
learning is organizing and operating an “In- 
formation Center” designed to secure ma- 
terials pertinent to defense, war activities, and 
postwar planning, and to lend these materials 
to forum groups, other libraries, study groups, 
and individuals. These centers also offer help 
to other libraries in the preparation of bibliog- 
raphies of materials which the local library can 
secure for local use. In this way the “Informa- 
tion Center” acts as adviser to smaller college, 
public, and school libraries, helping them lo- 
cate and select the better pamphlet, periodical, 
and book information on subjects related to 
civilian morale, protection, industry, and na- 
tional and international understanding. State 
and city school library supervisors have given 
emphasis to the responsibility of the local 
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school librarian in this informational program 
by sending suggestions for activities and lists 
of materials especially suitable for use by school- 
age groups. 

The collection of materials would serve little 
purpose unless the materials were put to use. 
The librarians have been active in organizing 
and in co-operating with forum groups and 
other study groups. Suggestion of topics for 
study and discussion; preparation of displays 
and exhibits on current aspects of national in- 
terest; radio talks on books and materials re- 
lated to world affairs; securing of printed ma- 
terial on fire protection, blackouts, defense 
stamps and bonds, Latin America, radio codes, 
geophysics, and countless other subjects—all 
are part of the regular routine of library service 
which now takes on greater significance. 

In normal times, libraries have been an im- 
portant agency for the dissemination of in- 
formation and culture; in times of crisis, when 
morale and sound judgment are vital, their 
services are extremely essential. The libraries 
of the nation are dedicated to the building of 
a stronger America by helping to develop those 
essential knowledges and abilities and that 
devotion to our democratic way of life which 
make for national strength and unity. 





Comfort 


I cannot see the moon tonight 

(My window doesn’t face that way), 
But all the sky is clear and white— 
I!lumined—like the breaking day. 


The snow lies thick as summer leaves 
On trees alive with silver light; 

The shadow with the silver weaves 
A soft design upon the white. 


No grief can touch this loveliness: 
While other skies are red with wars, 
Here sleeps a silver world beneath 
A sky too luminous for stars. 


THERESSA MATZ, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 











From Coast to Coast 


Mabel Claire Stark, secretary of Northern Cali- 
fornia alumnae chapter, was appointed to report 
on the National Banquet. She writes, “We had 
such an interesting meeting of our alumne chap- 
ter on February 21 in honor of Dr. Walker, that 
I am taking the liberty to enclose that report also. 
We had two wonderful meetings.” Your editors 
are sorry that we couldn’t afford to go from 
coast to coast to meet many of our readers. 


Pi Lambda Theta National Banquet 
February 22, 1942 


Leaders in education from all sections of the 
United States convened in San Francisco late 
in February. On the evening of February 22 
seventy women educators gathered in the Hum- 
boldt Room of Hotel Empire to renew the 
bonds of fellowship existing among all Pi 
Lambda Thetans. 

Each beautifully gowned woman was met at 
the door by a member of the reception com- 
mittee, headed by Margaret Murdock of the 
University of California; general introductions 
followed, and lively conversation filled the half 
hour. 

An invitation to find our place cards at the 
U-shaped banquet table drew expressions of 
admiration for the flower arrangements—a 
great cluster of iris and snapdragons at the 
speakers’ table and red roses stretching down 
the centers of the two long tables. Our gifted 
toastmistress, Dr. Dorothy Kaucher of San 
Jose State College, bade us welcome and in- 
troduced her “Pi Lambda Theta Choir’’ at the 
head table: Dr. Helen Walker, Dr. Dorothy 
Baruch, Dr. Emily Palmer, Edith Hafer, Eliza- 
beth Kelley, Jeanette Armentrout, Celia Ander- 
son, Lois Dart Suffield, Dr. Grace Wilson. 

Dinner was served to the accompaniment of 
more friendly chatter and perusal of the at- 
tractive program of events. Dinner music was 
presented by The Treble Clef of San Francisco 
State College under the direction of Dr. Wen- 
dell Otey. 

Toastmistress Dorothy Kaucher then intro- 
duced our gracious national president, Dr. 
Helen M. Walker of Columbia University. Her 
smile and friendly words reflected the warmth 


or her lovely red gown (adorned with , 
beauteous orchid). 

Dr. Walker brought greetings from the Ny. 
tional Officers and from various chapters visited 
en route to San Francisco. Our president then 
spoke seriously to us of the power of leadership 
of women educators, of the power that mast 
come out of our Pi Lambda Theta group, of 
the impact we must make upon the social 
problems of today. Acceptance of the challenge 
set up by our national leader was revealed in 
each sober face. 

Dr. Dorothy Baruch, Professor of Education 
of Whittier College, developed further this 
theme in the main address of the evening, 
Teachers, Children and War. In words both 
dynamic and tender Dr. Baruch analyzed hatred 
—in terms of its causes and its releases; the 
remedy—our pulling together for the finer way 
of life. 

When Dr. Emily Palmer of the University 
of California called the Roll of the Chapters we 
were happy to find eighteen university chapters 
and four alumnz chapters represented. Among 
our many interesting visitors were: Dr. Grace 
Wilson, Dean of Women, Teachers College, 
Greeley, Colorado; Dr. Dorris May Lee, guest 
member Pi chapter, State College of Washing- 
ton; Miss Ada James, University of Buffalo, 
President New York State Elementary Principals 
Association; Miss Mary Elizabeth O’Connor, 
Alpha Eta, Harvard chapter; Miss Margaret 
McCarney, Washington alumnz; Dr. Hazelle 
Moore, Sigma, principal of a Los Angeles jun- 
ior high school; Miss Lillian Bidwell, Santa 
Barbara alumnz; Mrs. Lois Dart Suffield, 
former National Corresponding Secretary. 

As our toastmistress bade us “goodnight,” 
members of the hostess chapters (Omega, Up- 
silon, Northern California alumna) realized 
they had enjoyed a rich experience—the entet- 
tainment of their Pi Lambda Theta friends 
from far and near. 
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Northern California Alumnz Luncheon 
Program, February 21, 1942 


Forty-seven Pi Lambda Thetans gathered 
round the luncheon table in the East Room 
of the Western Women’s Club in San Fran- 
cisco on February 21 to welcome to Northern 
California our National President, Dr. Helen 
M. Walker. For this very special occasion Mrs. 
Edith Hafer, president of alumnz chapter, had 
appointed as luncheon hostesses: Julia C. Cof- 
fey, Ethel Huxtable, Celia Anderson, Lillie 
Lewin Bowman, Martha Schaller, Mildred How- 
ard, Tekla Hesselberg. 

The luncheon table was aglow with spring 
flowers (yellow, white, and purple), while at 
each place clusters of daphne, azaleas and ca- 
mellias added tints of rose. We want our 
Eastern friends to know that these blossoms 
grew outdoors in Ethel Huxtable’s lovely garden 
in Burlingame. Our guest of honor was adorned 
with our special corsage of gardenias. 

Routine business details were quickly dis- 
posed of between courses. As Dr. Walker had 
expressed a desire to meet each member in 
person the committee had planned an intro- 
duction feature. Mrs, Hafer presented the of- 
ficets to Dr. Walker, Miss Coffey, the luncheon 
hostesses, who in turn presented a group of 
members present. Each person stood as her 
name, professional position, and chapter ac- 
tivity was stated. Dr. Walker expressed her 
interest in the versatility of the group. 

We were happy also to welcome other visit- 
ing Pi Lambda Thetans, Mrs. Lois Dart Suffield 
of San Bernardino, Katherine L. Carey and 
Elizabeth Bates of Los Angeles, and Lillian 
Bidwell of Ventura, first president of Upsilon. 

In her informal talk Dr. Walker outlined 
(1) national projects of interest to all chap- 
ters, (2) the new Public Affairs Committee, 
(3) eleven dilemmas that face us as citizens, 
(4) development of a mew program for a na- 
tion at war. 


In Memoriam 
Members of Pi Lambda Theta learned with 


sorrow, this last September, of the death of 
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Mrs. Virginia Athen Nolan, one of the found- 
ers of our national organization. Thoughts of 
this early leader will bring to many Pi Lambda 
Thetans, particularly those in Washington, fond 
memories of the early struggles of our group 
and of those steadfast ones whose loyalty and 
faith and unswerving perseverence laid the be- 
ginnings of the fraternity that means much to 
many of us today. 

Mrs, Nolan, then Virginia Athen, was one 
of five women students who, under the direc- 
tion of the dean of education, organized the 
Women’s Education Club at the University 
of Washington in October, 1915. Since all five 
were members of the same seminar, meetings 
were easy, and the enthusiastic group met every 
week the first year. Mrs. Olive Hopkins Whit- 
man, now co-owner and manager of the Rich 
Whitman School of kindergarten work, mu- 
sic, and dancing in Seattle, and still a Pi Lambda 
Theta enthusiast, was the first president. 

The five young women were from the be- 
ginning interested in affiliation with other wom- 
en’s groups in education; hence when they 
heard of a similar association that had been 
established a little earlier at the University of 
Missouri, they began correspondence with it. 

A year later they affiliated with the Missouri 
association. In the meantime, other women edu- 
cation groups throughout the country had also 
been corresponding; and in 1917, representa- 
tives of seven groups met at Columbia, Mis- 
souri, to form a national organization. 

The question of sending a delegate from 
Seattle to far away Columbia was a problem 
indeed for the tiny Washington chapter. The 
expense threatened to be prohibitive. There- 
fore, when Virginia Athen announced that she 
was planning a trip East anyway and would be 
able to alter her time and route in order to 
attend the convention, there was much relief 
and joyous anticipation among her fellow mem- 
bers. As her friend, Mrs. Whitman, recalls: 
“Dainty, attractive, vivacious, enthusiastic, full 
of the joy of living, Virginia set out on the 
momentous journey that made of our chapter 
not a small isolated group but a part of a na- 
tional association of women banded together 
to further the interests of women in the field 
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of education.”’ The result of this conference was 
the formation of Pi Lambda Theta, a national 
fraternity of seven chapters. 

Virginia Athen Nolan, Founder of Pi Lamb- 
da Theta, will always hold a high place of 
honor in the minds and hearts of Pi Lambda 
Thetans, 


Eprror’s Note: We are indebted to Helen F. 
Olson, National Corresponding Secretary, for this 
statement. 


Random Notes 


Dr. Beulah Clark Van Wagenen, former Na- 
tional President, and now National First Vice- 
President of our organization, has a new 
job and a new address. She is Executive Sec- 
retary of the Central Branch of the Y.W.C.A., 
located at 53rd Street and Lexington Avenue, 
New York City. Her residence is at 187 East 
64th Street, also New York City. (Something 
tells us that she should be in poetic surround- 
ings; isn’t that the abode of the Arthur Guiter- 
manns’ ?) 





Former JOURNAL Editor, Ethel Mabie Falk, 
is very busy these days taking care of a brand 
new daughter. An editor may derive some 
degree of pride in her “brain children,” but we 
wager that there is no measure for satisfaction 
and joy in the “real thing.” 





Helen Olson, National Corresponding Secre- 
tary, writes us, “I drove 350 miles—that is, 700 
—to Eugene, this last week end, to attend the 
Northwest regional conference of Washington 
and Oregon chapters. I hope we may have 
a report of this in the next JOURNAL.” Helen 
lives in Seattle, Washington, but distance is 
never a bother. 





Dr. Beatrice Young, Portland alumnz, is at 
work on her novel built around the life of 
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Tabitha Brown, early inhabitant of Oregon: 
she is in hopes of publishing the novel in th 
not too distant future. Can anyone tell y 
how many novels have been authored by Pj 
Lambda Thetans? 





Dr. Dora V. Smith, member of the Jour. 
NAL’S editorial staff, is the author of Evalyatin 
Instruction in Secondary School English, This 
is a report of a Division of the New York 
Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cog 
of Public Instruction in New York State, Dr. 
Smith was called from the University of Minne. 
sota for this study. The remarkable monograph 
should be in the hands of all our teachers of 
English. It was published in Chicago in 1941 
by the National Council of Teachers of Eng. 
lish. 





Dr. Helen M. Walker, our National Presi- 
dent, has completed an extended (and inten- 
sive, we may well add) visit to the west coast 
and the meetings of the National Association 
of School Administrators at San Francisco, 
When she has had time to catch her breath 
we will ask for a little diary for the JOURNAL 
We were sure you would want a report of 
progress from our national officers for the May 
JOURNAL. 





One of the Pi Lambda Theta loan holders 
has been working at Bennington College for 
the past two years. She wrote in June, “We 
are finishing up our work at Bennington Col- 
lege next week. We shall write the report of 
our Evaluation of Bennington at Stanford Uni- 
versity this summer. We expect our report to 
be published by a well-known publisher so it 
should be available to all interested people.” 
Mary Catherine Evans is the name of this re- 
cipient. She is now Vocational Adviser for 
Women at Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 
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Chapter News and Personalities 


Programs, plans, and meeting announcements as 
as several "News Letters’ are on the editor's 
desk from twelve chapters. To date we have 
heard, directly or indirectly, from twenty-five 
chapters. Do you, too, wish to be represented on 


these pages? 


Washington Alumnz 
“Boom Town in Bomb Time” 


What are Washington Alumnz Pi Lambda 
Thetans doing while the government labels 
Seattle “Boom Town Number One” and the 
Army plots its “Number One” Pacific Coast 
bomb area in a region west of the Cascades 
between a little town named Vader, Washing- 
ton, and another called Everett? That’s the 
“theatre: of operations.” That’s Bremerton and 
Tacoma. That’s us. 

Suppose we make a sampling of the three 
meetings since December 7: a Christmas meet- 
ing, a Board meeting, and a luncheon, At the 
Board meeting, there were friendliness and 
large concern for one’s fellows, democratic 
give-an-take, unselfishness in sharing the good, 
and trained, alert calmness. No one was in- 
different; no one tense, either. 

But there was a difference in this meeting 
as contrasted with one in the Fall. The Christ- 
mas message of our president written before 
Peat! Harbor strikes the key note of the dif- 
ference: 

“There has never been a time when we have 
needed to be more definite about our goals, 
more professional about the means of accom- 
plishing them, and more logical, intelligent, 
and humane about our thinking. 

“Let us in this era of unrest remain calm, 
sane, alert, and tolerant, and finally, let us 
be thankful that we are living in a country 
where ideas are free and democratic institu- 
tions exist.” 

At the Board meeting there were more bits 
of that same defense mosaic: “I drop in and 
toll bandages when I’d otherwise be killing an 
hour window-shopping. You can buy good over- 


all aprons for $1.69 and tie your head in 
cheese cloth.” 

“Our ‘soft’ children are learning that the 
only real happiness comes through achieve- 
ment.” Yes, and maybe some others are, too. 

“How about a food auction to raise that 
eleven dollars for our war-expanded budget? 
These are practical times.” 

We're more serious and common-sensical 
about what we see needs to be done. We get 
down to jobs faster and respond more quickly 
even though each of us is more heavily bur- 
dened with work than she was a year ago. 

It was at the Christmas meeting that we 
strung ties through 110 silk bags that two of 
the girls had made from scraps of silk. Those 
bags went to some fragile, old women at the 
Georgetown branch of the big Harborview 
Hospital. Those old people may not be familiar 
to you but there are ones just like them in your 
town. Bed-ridden, brittle like old china, many 
incurably ill, 78 out of 99 would have had 
no Christmas at all if our girls hadn’t remem- 
bered them with little gifts. (The Baptists took 
the old men.) 

Then there was the Legionnaire service man 
who said to a Pi Lambda Thetan, “I'd give 
ten dollars to have a copy of that health number 
of your JOURNAL. Our whole Post program 
centers around health.” He got the JOURNAL 
free of charge. There never was much differ- 
ence between the community interests of a 
good service station man and a child guidance 
expert. Now there’s even less. They’re both 
parts of the same defense program. 

It was at the luncheon that the local Civilian 
Defense head called us “nice American ladies” 
and someone else said, ‘““The teachers’ main 
defense job is to remain calm and ready to help 
in building morale in school and out.” 

At luncheon the president appointed a war- 
time co-ordinating committee to be alert to 
new educational needs and to join hands with 
other organizations in meeting those needs. The 
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permanent building of Pi Lambda Theta goes 
forward, adding to the strength of both na- 
tional and local aims the necessary one of con- 
structive final evaluation in the light of our 
goals. 

Pi Lambda Thetans are in there doing their 
bit and life is booming in Bomb Town. 


Alpha 


Alpha chapter initiated eleven new members 
on November 12. Following the ceremony, the 
Founders’ Day banquet was held at the Tiger 
Hotel. Mrs. Emma Hyde was the speaker. 
Her subject, Teachers in Fact and Fiction, was 
most interestingly developed. Music was sup- 
plied by Eleanor Mellinger, harpist. The “V 
for Victory” theme was carried out in table 
decorations and place cards. 

Members of Alpha chapter were very much 
grieved at the death of Dr. Eva Johnston, one 
of our honorary members, on November 30. 
For twenty-eight years she had been a faithful 
and devoted member. The Resolutions that 
were formulated are here presented: 


In Memoriam 


A long and abundant life came quickly to a peaceful 
close, November, 30, when death claimed our beloved 
Dr. Eva Johnston. We are comforted by the thought 
that the call came as she would have had it—finding 
her in the midst of friendly life and without long 
and helpless lingering. On Homecoming Day she 
had joined both L.S.V. and Mortar Board at their 
breakfasts and had entertained local friends at 
luncheon. 

Dr. Johnston was initiated into honorary member- 
ship in Pi Lambda Theta November 23, 1914, and for 
twenty-eight years was a devoted member of Alpha 
chapter. She rarely missed a meeting and had been 
present at the Founders’ Day Banquet on November 
12. Through her characteristic sympathy with young 
life, she entered into the spirit of our activities. 
Her ready insight into and appreciation of situations 
made her a valuable contributor to any discussion. 

“Miss Eva” served as Dean of Women from 1912 
to 1923 and was a prominent figure in the National 
Association of Deans of Women. 

She was a charter member of the Columbia branch 
of A.A.U.W. and received special honor from the 
National Association of University Women. 

Her high scholarship was indicated by the fact 
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that she was the first American woman to feceiy 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the Uni. 
versity of Koenigsberg, Germany, which expetiene 
involved not only the daily use of a foreign tongue 
in a foreign land, but classwork in her major subjeq 
was carried on in Latin. 

She will long be remembered for the simplicity 
and friendliness of her daily life and her readiness 
in response with a frequent touch of humor, 

Alpha chapter will be conscious of her invisible 
presence at each initiation ceremony through the 
use of “the torch” and the other hammered brass 
accessories which were her gift to the chapter many 
years ago. 

ELLA VICTORIA Dopss 
RUTH FLOWERREB 
KATHERINE KING 


Epsilon 

Miss Ruth Merrill of Epsilon chapter is a 
member of the state board of the American 
Association of University Women in New York, 
and was its state education chairman. She is 
also participating in a study of psychology in 
Latin America, which is being sponsored 
through the Department of Psychology at Har- 
vard University. 

Mrs, S. J. Rutherford is speech clinician at 
the Michael Dowling School for handicapped 
children in Minneapolis, and is also President 
of the Special Education Section of the Minne- 
sota Educational Association for the years 1940- 
1942. In her presidential capacity, she recently 
participated in a symposium on Co-operation 
at the meeting of the International Council for 
Exceptional Children, held in Milwaukee. 

Miss Constance McCullough, now Assistant 
Professor of Education at Western Reserve 
University in Cleveland, is the author of Cél- 
lege Reading Skills, Edwards Bros., Publishers, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1941. 

Mrs. Hazel Nohavec, an Epsilon member, 
of the Music Education Department of the 
University of Minnesota, has been appointed 
to serve for a two-year term on the Committee 
of Teacher Education for the Music Educators 
National Conference to be held in Milwaukee 
in April. 

Another author from Epsilon chapter is Miss 
Clara M. Brown, in charge of graduate work 
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in home economics education at the University 
of Minnesota. Her book entitled Evaluation and 
Investigation in Home Economics, F. S, Crofts, 
New York, “makes a unique contribution to 
training in the actual construction of evalua- 
tion instruments by providing numerous con- 
crete illustrations of techniques for the meas- 
urement of specific outcomes.” 

Miss Genevieve Bowen of Epsilon is now 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia, working on 
her Ed.D., which she will be awarded in June. 
Her project is a handbook in curriculum making 
for rural elementary teachers and supervisors. 
She will be teaching at Columbia during the 
summer session, assisting Dr. Donald Tewks- 
bury in the Curriculum Workshop and teaching 
a course in Rural Education. 

Miss Barbara Wright is serving on the 1943 
Yearbook Commission for the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. The theme 
of the Yearbook is The Occupational Adjust- 
ment Problems of Youth. 

Miss Elizabeth Graybeal of Epsilon, President 
of the Minnesota Association for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, has arranged for 
a state conference to be held on February 28 
at the University of Minnesota. The conference 
is called in the interest of the national physical 
fitness program and to help clarify responsibili- 
ties of teachers and workers in the fields repre- 
sented in the association. 

Miss Katherine Densford, author of an ar- 
ticle on Nursing and Defense in the last issue 
of the Pir LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL, is Director 
of the School of Nursing at the University of 
Minnesota, is First Vice-President of the Ameri- 
can Nurses’ Association, and is chairman of the 
State Nursing Council on National Defense. 





Detroit Alumnz 


On January 27 Detroit Alumne Chapter 
held its second Honors Day. Four women who 
have achieved honors during the current year 
were cited at a formal reception. Dr. Davis 
Cline, Recording Secretary of the chapter, was 
cited for having received her Doctor of Edu- 
cation degree. Dr. Cline is Director of Student 
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Personnel at Wayne University in Detroit. Miss 
Amy Person, who was promoted from class- 
room teacher in Wyandotte to principal of an 
elementary school, was the second chapter mem- 
ber to be honored. Two women in Michigan 
education, not members of the alumnz group, 
were chosen to be honored because of their 
outstanding contributions. Miss Ethel Woodin 
of Toledo, Ohio, formerly of Pontiac, Michi- 
gan, was honored because of her work in the 
field of Vocational Education. She has organ- 
ized a vocational high school program in To- 
ledo. Dr. Bernita Blok in the State Depart- 
ment of Health in Lansing, was recognized 
because of her work in the field of Maternal 
Health. 

On February 11 Pi Lambda Theta and Phi 
Delta Kappa met at a joint dinner. This also 
has become an annual event to which both 
groups look forward, Dr. James Pollock, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the University 
of Michigan, spoke on The Present War Situa- 
tion. 


Chicago Alumnz 


So far the meetings of the Chicago Alumnz 
chapter can be best characterized by the word 
useful. The theme of The Professional Prob- 
lems of Women has been broken into compo- 
nent parts and then presented in such a direct 
manner that the problems are no longer a 
nebulous mass of uncertainty, but are trans- 
formed into definite ideas of not only some- 
thing to think about, but something to do. 

Early in December Miss Ruth Blair discussed 
Building for the Physical Efficiency of the 
American People, a report on the work of Dr. 
Lydia Roberts in the National Research Council. 
All of this talk about protective foods can be 
very meaningless, but when there is projected 
on the screen what you and I need as certain 
daily minimum food requirements even the 
most assured of us will reach for the whole 
wheat bread and gulp our citrus juices! 

Using her rich experience in Latin America 
as a background, Miss Henrietta Mertz, a Chi- 
cago patent attorney, made, in our January 
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meeting, a convincing appeal for honest under- 
standing and evaluation stripped of the custom- 
ary patronizing attitude that has colored, and 
in part determined our behavior patterns to- 
ward the South American. It was again theory 
to which the breath of life of reality had been 
given. 

Missed much in our group is Loretta Miller 
who is on leave of absence studying at Co- 
lumbia University. 

This year we are meeting at the Women’s 
University Club, 410 South Michigan, 9th floor 
at 12:30. The dates of the next meetings are 
April 18 and May 16. The food is good, the 
meetings helpful, and the view of Lake Michi- 
gan superb. A host of worries and uncertainties 
may be absorbed in the rise and fall of its swells. 
There’s a place for every one in this area as 
well as guests. 





Alpha Omicron 


Dr. Helen M. Walker, National President 
of Pi Lambda Theta, visited Alpha Omicron 
chapter at Colorado State College of Education 
en route to California. Members of the chapter 
entertained Dr. Walker at a buffet supper, after 
which a formal initiation service was conducted. 

Dr. Grace Wilson, Dean of Women at 
C.S.C.E., attended the National Association of 
Deans of Women in San Francisco, February 
17-20. Dr. Wilson addressed the sectional meet- 
ing of teachers colleges and colleges of edu- 
cation on February 20 on The Aims and Tech- 
niques of a Balanced Social Program. 

After completing a series of language texts 
for elementary stvdents, Dr. Annie M. Mc- 
Cowen and Miss M. Lucile Harrison with Dr. 
Paul McKee have been given contracts by 
Houghton Mifflin publishing company to pro- 
duce a series of reading texts. Title of the com- 
pleted language series is Making Words Work. 





Alpha Theta 


Alpha Theta chapter began 1941-42 activi- 
ties with a program of Convention Echoes on 


October 6. 
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In November came Founders’ Day and the 
annual William Carl Ruediger lecture. Ou 
celebration of the former event was in the 
nature of an informal dinner followed by 4 
candlelight service commemorating the found. 
ers of our fraternity. Dr. Georgia Benjamin, 
wife of the Dean of Education at Maryland 
University, was our guest speaker. The Rue 
diger lecture, sponsored each year by Alpha 
Theta in honor of Dr. William Carl Ruediger 
Professor Emeritus of Education, was delivered 
by Dr. Harold O. Rugg. 

At our initiation banquet on December 6, 
Dr. Helen M. Walker, National President, was 
honor guest. 

At the meeting on January 10, we discussed 
What Are the Professional Problems of Women, 
This was our first program on the study theme, 
“Professional Problems of Women.” Three 
more meetings this year will be devoted to the 
further extension of this topic. 

Also in January was held the annual joint 
dinner with Phi Delta Kappa, at which Dr. 
Paul Elicker, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, was the speaker. 





Rho 


Mrs. Emma Cahill McDermott is giving an 
in-service course in First Aid for teachers in 
New York City. 

Mrs. Marjorie Flaacke Hahn has been made 
chairman of the committee to organize classes 
in nutrition for both colored and white people 
throughout her county in South Carolina, She 
has been exceedingly active in the defense pro- 
gram, and finds life in Charleston very full 
these days. 

Marion Tait is teaching classes in First Aid 
for the Red Cross. Enrollments are so heavy in 
Lyndhurst that she is kept busy afternoons and 
evenings. 

Rho chapter has contributed twenty-five dol- 
lars to the Red Cross, and has purchased tea 
one-hundred-dollar Defense Bonds. 

Dr. Lenore Vaughn-Eames has been made 
a member of both the Motion Picture Commit- 
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tee and the Teachers College Discussion Com- 
mittee of the American Educational Theater 
Association. 

Amy Walker, Faculty Adviser of the Interna- 
tional Relations Club of the State Teachers 
College in Jersey City, accompanied four stu- 
dents to the Regional Conference of the 
Middle Atlantic States at Lehigh Uni ersity, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, on the twenty-eighth 
and twenty-ninth of November, 

H. Louise Cottrell is president of the New 
Jersey Center N.Y.U. alumni. Lenore Vaughn- 
Eames is vice-president. 

Mrs, Marie Vilhauer, on leave of absence 
from Syracuse, Missouri, is working on her 
doctorate in business education. 

Margaret Simpson has completely recovered 
from her long illness and is now principal 
of a school in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Rosine Boyd, H. Louise Cottrell, Marion 
Pearson, Marion Tait, Helen Sutton, and Lenore 
Vaughn-Eames attended the N.Y.U. Alumni 
luncheon held during the New Jersey Education 
Association Convention at Atlantic City, No- 
vember 10. Miss Cottrell was chairman of the 
luncheon committee and presided. 

Mrs. Augusta Abbott is president of the 
Jersey City Zonta Club. 

Dr. Emma Hess was the guest of honor 
at a dinner tendered her by a group of Brooklyn 
Rhoites. The occasion of the celebration was 
her brand new Ed.D.; the date, December 8, 
1941; the place, Terrace Restaurant at La 
Guardia Airport. 

Marion Gill Valentine has an article in a 
recent issue of Educational Forum. The title is 
“From the Sidewalks of New York—A Neg- 
lected Aspect of American Folklore.” You will 
enjoy reading it. 


Kappa 


Kappa chapter initiated twelve new members 
on December 6 in Alumni Hall on the Univer- 
sity of Oregon campus. Miss Helen Olsen, Na- 
tional Corresponding Secretary, spoke at the ban- 
quet which was held after the initiation. She 
interpreted the purposes of Pi Lambda Theta to 
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the group, showing the possibilities of the work 
which might be done by the members and the 
chapters. We felt that we were indeed very fortu- 
nate to have the opportunity to hear Miss Olson. 
Others on the program were Dr. Beatrice Aitchi- 
son, who gave a short summary of the history of 
Pi Lambda Theta; and Miss Shannon Pettinger, 
of the Portland Alumnz chapter. Miss Lolita 
Pierson led the group in singing the Pi Lambda 
Theta Song of Service and also the new Found- 
er’s Day song. Mrs. Elizabeth Saul, president 
of Kappa chapter, was toastmistress. An in- 
formal tea was held Saturday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 31, at the lovely home of Mrs. F. L. Stetson 
for prospective members of Pi Lambda Theta. 
Miss Louise Fitch, former Dean of Women at 
Cornell College, poured. 

Kappa chapter is finding their study program 
on the “Professional Problems of Women” very 
enlightening and interesting. At each meeting 
two members present material on outstanding 
women in the professional field under consider- 
ation as well as statistical information about 
the réle of women in that field. The fields of 
education, literature, music, and art have already 
been considered. 

Miss Grace Storm, of the Eugene Vocational 
School, gave a very interesting account of her 
work in connection with “The Education of 
the Pre-School Child” at a meeting on February 
4. She traced the development of education in 
this field and told of some of her experiences 
in the work. Miss Storm now teaches the Child 
Care and Training class at the Vocational 
School, which maintains a small nursery to give 
the girls in the class actual experience with 
young children. 


Alpha Nu 


Ada James, principal of School #53 in 
Buffalo, has been elected president of the New 
York State Association of Elementary Prin- 
cipals. She will attend the N.E.A. Convention 
in New Orleans as a representative of this or- 
ganization. Miss James is also a member of the 
Advisory Council on Elementary Education of 
the Board of Regents of the State of New York. 
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Beta 


Beta chapter held its mid-year initiation Feb- 
ruaty 11. Fourteen new members were added to 
our chapter roll. After the service Dr. Hartley, 
our adviser, gave a challenging talk on the part 
that Beta chapter should play in times like 
these, Growing out of the discussion which fol- 
lowed, several study groups were formed to 
determine possibilities of specific things Pi 
Lambda Thetans might do. 

A number of other interesting programs con- 
cerning professional women have been held 
throughout the year. At the November meeting 
Mrs. William Meichior, former State Superin- 
tendent of Teacher Training in North Carolina, 
was the speaker. Her topic was ‘“The Problems 
of Professional Women.” An open forum fol- 
lowed her address. 

Miss M. Eunice Hilton, Dean of Women, at- 
tended the National Association of Deans of 
Women at San Francisco during February. Dur- 
ing her stay in the West she made a number 
of addresses at various cities. 

Dr. Helene Hartley will act as chairman of 
a Central New York spring conference of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. These 
conferences grew out of the work of the Plan- 
ning Commission of the National Council, 
which met at Chicago at Christmas time. A 
brochure on the réle of teachers of English in 
time of war, which will be released in the 
spring, was formulated by the Commission, of 
which Dr. Hartley was a member. 

Marion Smith, vice-president of Beta chap- 
ter, was selected as one of twelve seniors in 
education to do her extra-mural teaching in 
Michigan this semester. This is one of the proj- 
ects of the Kellogg Foundation. 





Delta and Western Pennsylvania Alumnz 


February finds most of the members of Delta 
and Western Pennsylvania Alumnz chapters 
busily engaged in defense work. Almost every- 
one is taking First Aid courses, knitting, or 
assisting in Civilian Defense. Many of our 
members are giving very generously of their 
time and strength as leaders and teachers. For 
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example, Charlotte Bailey is teaching two cass} 
in First Aid, one of which has eighty members: 
Brenetta Andrews has four classes in First Aid: 
and Sara Tesh is conducting courses in nutrition 
for women enrolled in the Canteen Servic 
courses. 

Irene McDermott is practically a commute 
between Pittsburgh and Harrisburg in her q 
pacity of member of the Advisory Committe 
on Consumer Problems of the State Defense 
Council. She is also the chairman of Allegheny 
County’s Committee on Nutrition, and wok. 
ing with the Red Cross on the nutrition and 
canteen training program. As supervisor of 
home economics in the Pittsburgh Schools, she 
directs school feeding for undernourished chil- 
dren, and Red Cross sewing and knitting in 
the schools. Last year 1060 tweed skirts with 
“beanies” to match were made for the Red 
Cross, as well as 225 layettes, and knitted 
articles which consumed 650 pounds of yam, 
Irene is also co-operating with the Red Cross 
in organizing classes in Home Nursing. In con- 
nection with home-making courses two emi- 
nently practical courses are recent developments, 
A project now under way is the designing and 
constructing of modernistic furniture of a simple 
type that can be made by a home-maker and 
her husband. A five-room model apartment is 
being furnished with this furniture at the Glen 
Hazel Defense Housing Project, and plans for 
the articles are distributed to those who are 
interested. For the coming summer home gat- 
dening and canning courses will be offered. We 
think that Irene is a dynamo; but she gives the 
credit to her home economics teachers who 
volunteer to conduct these varied projects. 

Another contributor to National Defense is 
Florence Franklin Shirley, who is proudly wea 
ing the gold insignia of the naval aviation 
service, presented to her by her son, Ensign 
Leonard Shirley, now taking advanced courss 
in aviation at Norfolk. 

In the professional field, members of the 
Pittsburgh chapters have also been active. Hilda 
Noble has been appointed supervisor of ele- 
mentary education. Elizabeth Ledwidge was ¢ 
delegate to the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association at Harrisburg in December; and 
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elected president of the Kindergarten and Pri- 
maty Section. 

A radio program entitled “Our Day and 
Other Days” was presented by Mary Munsch 
and her pupils on January 6 as one of the 
Pittsburgh school series known as “Your Gov- 
ernment.” 

Theressa Matz is the author of a poem en- 
titled “Comfort” published in the Bulletin of 
the Pittsburgh Teachers Association. 

Two recent numbers of the official publica- 
tion, Pittsburgh Schools were devoted to de- 
sriptions of Pittsburgh’s applications of the 
experience curriculum in English. Pi Lambda 
Thetans were not surprised to find five articles 
written by their members. They included the 
following titles: “Suggestions for the Teaching 
of High School English,’ Margaret Herron; 
“Ways of Teaching Mechanics of English,” 
Helen Kiester; “Stimulating Appreciation of 
Poetry,” Sarah E, Palmer; “Radio and Photo- 
play,” Theressa Matz; and “A Way to En- 
courage Slow Learners to Take Active Part in 
Class Projects,” Bertha Bailey. 

In the University of Pittsburgh Alumni As- 
sociation, Myrl Eakin was co-chairman of a 
dinner bridge party given at the College Club 
on January 30; and Gertrude Taber was re- 
cently elected president of the Graduate and 
School of Education Alumni Group. 

One of Delta’s contributions to the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh is our semi-annual entertain- 
ment of senior girls in the School of Education 
previous to our election of new members. A 
fiesta in November and another party in March 
were held at the College Club in honor of the 
student teachers, large numbers of whom at- 
tended. Our clever social chairman, Ruth Theis, 
planned these gay and informal affairs, and 
our president, Gertrude Barthol, presided with 
her usual charm and grace. 

Mima Milliron, who received her degree of 
Master of Letters last summer, has recently been 
active in the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women’s drive to collect books for our 
armed forces. 

The January and February programs of Delta 
chapter have been travelogs by our members. 
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The first, “South of the Border,” gave us an 
enlightening view of Mexico through the eyes 
of Evelyn Beatty, Mary Muir, Alice Jose, and 
Myra Simpson. In addition to motion pictures, 
jewelry, lace, feather paintings and other treas- — 
ures afforded an artistic treat. The February 
meeting featured pictures and souvenirs from 
the “Peaks of the Northwest,” presented by 
Mary Fallon, Mary L. O’Connell, and Eliza- 
beth McClellan. 





Alpha Delta 


On January 16, Alpha Delta chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta held their formal initiation and 
banquet in Kerckhoff Hall, U.C.L.A. Eleven 
candidates were initiated. 

The banquet was also in celebration of the 
chapter’s eleventh birthday. A large, beautifully 
decorated cake, gaily lit with candles, was 
brought to the table for our president, Margaret 
Lehman, to cut. The speaker of the evening 
was Mrs. Katharine Lee Carey, Assistant Super- 
visor, Los Angeles City Schools. She gave us 
many interesting things to think about in her 
talk on the part women play in the world today. 
Birthday greetings were extended by Mrs. Myra 
Banta Nelson, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Los Angeles City Schools. Mrs. Nelson was 
the first president of the chapter and reminisced 
on the early days. Miss Helen Rogers, President 
of Sigma chapter, U.S.C, was one of the 
honored guests and was happily suprised to 
hear Mrs. Nelson relate how Sigma helped and 
co-operated with Alpha Delta in getting the 
new chapter started. 

The Alpha Delta chapter is working and 
co-operating with the chapters of Southern Cali- 
fornia Council, to make successful the tea to 
be given in honor of our National President, 
Dr. Helen M. Walker, Sunday afternoon, 
March 1, from 3 to 5 o'clock at the Vista del 
Arroyo Hotel, in Pasadena. 





Upsilon 


Upsilon chapter has just accepted thirty-five 
new members, and the group entertained Dr. 
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Helen Walker, national president, on Friday, 
February 20, when a luncheon was given in her 
honor. Members of the chapter also participated 
in the national convention held in San Fran- 
cisco. Jeanette Armentrout, president, was in 
charge of making some of the arrangements 


necessary for the convention. 


Our chapter has a small membership, but 
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trators. 





we are looking forward to more extensive at: 
tivities in the near future. 

Upsilon was one of three “hostess” chaptey 
who arranged and carried through a most gy. 
cessful banquet on February 22 for Pi Lambh 
Theta friends meeting in San Francisco with 
the American Association of School Adminis 


Women Are Filling These Wartime Government Jobs 


Administrator (associate) 
Air making specialist 
Aircraft fabric worker 
Airplane painter 
Architect 

Arsenal learner 
Astronomer 


Buyer of material 


Cartographic engineer 
Clerk 

Cryptanalyst 
Cryptologist 

Customs collector 


Dental hygienist 

Designer of military insignia 
Dietitian 

Draftswoman 

Dress research specialist 


Economist 

Elevator operator 
Engineer 

Explosives operator 


Field specialist on food 
Flying specialist 
Fuse worker 


Gas mask inspector 
Ground service training direc- 
tor 


Home economist 
Hospital attendant 


Illustrator 
Immigration inspector 
Information specialist 
Inspector of— 
Engineering material 
Munitions 
Ordnance 
Textiles 
Interpreter 


Laboratory technician 

Laborer 

Laundry helper 

Leather and canvas goods 
worker 

Liaison officer 

Librarian 


Machine operator 

Manufacturer of army cloth- 
ing 

Matron 

Mess attendant 


Messenger 
Meteorologist (observer) 


Nurse 
Nutrition specialist 


Parachute worker 

Personnel director 
Pharmacologist 

Pilot 

Powder bag maker 
Precision lens and plate maker 
Press relations officer 


Receptionist 


Section chief 

Sewing machine operator 
Social worker 
Stenographer 
Storekeeper 

Supervisor 

Surgeon's assistant 


Telephone operator 
Toxicologist 
Translator 

Typist 


Writer 


(Adapted from the list prepared by the U. S. Civil Service Commission for the publication: McMillin, 
Lucile Foster. The First Year: a Study of Women’s Participation in Federal Defense Activities. 
Washington, D.C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1941. 39p.) 
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STANDING COMMITTEES FOR 1941-43 
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Chairman, BEULAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN, Towanda, Pennsylvania 
AGNES SAMUELSON PAULINE PARK WILSON May V. SEAGOE 
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MARGARET McKim MARGARET MARTIN CONANT CLARA MENGER 
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Extension Committee 
Chairman, HELEN F. OLSON, 3316 East 60th Street, Seattle, Washington 
MARIE TINKER HELEN JEWETT ROGERS IMOGENE I. RUEDIGER DoroTHY WELCH 
Finance Committee 
Chairman, RUTH KENNEY, Extension Division, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


CAROLINE GARBE MITCHELL BEULAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN 
JUANITA TAYLOR HELEN M. WALKER 


Life Membership Committee 
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ALPHA CHAPTER 
Merea Williams 
314 Education Bldg. 
Columbia, Mo. 


BETA CHAPTER 
Katherine Cater 
420 Walnut Place 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


GAMMA CHAPTER 
Ruth E. Litchen 
1630 Alabama St. 
Lawrence, Kan. 


DELTA CHAPTER 
Gertrude Barthol 
5875 Aylesboro Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EPSILON CHAPTER 
Josephine Lutz 
605 Delaware St., S.E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ZETA CHAPTER 


Marie Dunstan 
Bothell, Wash. 


ETA CHAPTER 
Gladys V. Benner 
1410 Butler St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THETA CHAPTER 
Dorothy Welch 
Univ. Elementary School 
Iowa City, Iowa 


IoTA CHAPTER 
Mrs. Ruth Lindner Froberg 
414 E. Third St. 
Bloomington, Ind. 


KAPPA CHAPTER 
Mrs. Elizabeth Saul 
1407 E. 21st Ave. 
Eugene, Ore. 


LAMBDA CHAPTER 
Mrs. Dorothy T. Lassers 
1435 E. 60th St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mu CHAPTER 
Olive Woodruff 
College of Home Econ. 
Cornell Univ. 

Ithaca, N.Y. 


Nu CHAPTER 
Martha Sharp 
2068 Summit St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


X1 CHAPTER 
Noma Pearl Reid 
1324 N University 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


OMICRON CHAPTER 
Elaine Jensen 
2603 Vine St. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


CHAPTER PRESIDENTS—1941-1942 


Pr CHAPTER 
Dorothy Dakin 
1801 D St. 
Pullman, Wash. 


RHO CHAPTER 
Agnes Wharton 
334 Stephen St. 
Belleville, N.J. 


SIGMA CHAPTER 
Helen Jewett Rogers 
1215 Crenshaw Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


TAU CHAPTER 
Elizabeth Selke 
1710 University Ave. 
Grand Forks, N.D. 


UPSILON CHAPTER 


Jeanette Armentrout 
Box 1387 
Stanford University, Calif. 


Cut CHAPTER 


Anita S. Dowell 
Cambridge Arms Apts. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Pst CHAPTER 


Mrs. Mary McLain Harri- 


son 
210614 San Gabriel 
Austin, Tex. 


OMEGA CHAPTER 
Elizabeth Kelley 
207 Haviland Hall 
Univ. of Calif. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


ALPHA ALPHA CHAPTER 
Mrs. Lucille Abel 

2228 E. 6th St. 

Tucson, Ariz. 


ALPHA BETA CHAPTER 
Erna Schweppe 

522 N. Pinckney St. 

Apt. 14 

Madison, Wis. 


ALPHA GAMMA CHAPTER 
Mrs, Laura K. Leonard 
195 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 


ALPHA DELTA CHAPTER 

Mrs. Margaret Ball Leh- 
man 

2315 24th St. 

Santa Monica, Calif. 


ALPHA EPSILON CHAPTER 

Miss Vivian Ellis 

Student Organizations 
Office 

Teachers College 

Columbia Univ. 

New York, N.Y. 


ALPHA ZETA CHAPTER 
Elizabeth McKinney 
9 Kent Place 
Hubbard Woods, Il. 


ALPHA ETA CHAPTER 
Mrs. Florence H. Wilson 
289 Highland Ave. 
West Newton, Mass. 


ALPHA THETA CHAPTER 


Agnes Peitz 
” Massachusetts Ave., 
N.E. 


Washington, D.C, 


ALPHA IOTA CHAPTER 
Frances Hawkinson 
2405 Kenilworth 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ALPHA KAPPA CHAPTER 


Helen Gordon 
268 Broad St. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


ALPHA LAMBDA CHAPTER 


Mrs. Betty Conly Mann 
Southern Methodist Univ. 
Dallas, Tex. 


ALPHA Mu CHAPTER 


Mrs. Gertrude Stone Bay- 


less 
207 N. High St. 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


ALPHA Nu CHAPTER 
Grace C, Pomeroy 
4768 Broadway 
Depew, N.Y. 


ALPHA OMICRON 


Margaret Rages 
Snyder Hall 

State College of Educ. 
Greeley, Colo. 


ALPHA X1 CHAPTER 
Sally Keown 
1718 White Ave. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
210 Administration Bldg. 
University of Tennessee 


CENTRAL MISSOURI 
ALUMNZ 
Ruth Marie Graham 
1505 Hinkson Ave. 
Columbia, Mo. 


CENTRAL OHIO ALUMNZ 
Hazel J. Faringer 
100 Aldrich Rd. 
Columbus, Ohio 


CHICAGO ALUMN#& 


Mrs. Frances Mullen 
11201 Longwood Dr. 
Chicago, Iil. 


CouNCIL BLUFFS-OMAHA 
ALUMN& 

Grace McLain 

413 N. 49th St. 

Omaha, Neb. 


DAYTON ALUMN 
Lucille Wallace 
150 W. Hudson 
Dayton, Ohio 


Detroirr ALU 
Mrs. E. C. Owen ® 
688 Collingwood 
Detroit, Mich, | 


INDIANAPOLIS 
Byrl McClure 
2110 N. New 
Indianapolis, Indy 


KANSAS City 


Mary J. Burke 
5321 Harrison 
Kansas City, Mo, 9 


Los ANGELES At 
Edwina Snider % 
989 Coronado Dg, 
Glendale, Calif, % 


NORTHERN 
ALUMNA © 
Mrs. Edith B. Hf 
1478 20th Ave. 
San Francisco, 


NORTHERN 


ALUMNA © 


Ruth Howell 
210 N. Second St? 
Elkhart, Ind. 


NORTHERN O#f 
ALUMNA © 


Mildred Owings — 


2008 Rossmoor Re 
Cleveland Heights, 


PASADENA ALUIM 


Nellie Needham 


2019 Oakdale St, 


Pasadena, Calif, 


PORTLAND 
Beatrice Young 


Pacific University ~ 


Forest Grove, Ore. 9 


SANTA BARBARA 
E. Louise Noyes 
425 Stanley Dr. 
Samarkand Hills 


Santa Barbara, lif 


SPOKANE AL 
Ida D. Most 
607 Cleveland 
Spokane, Wash. 


St. Louis ALU > 


Hazel Moomaw 
149 Selma Ave, 
Webster Groves, 


WASHINGTON 


Virginia Lee Block _ 


Child Guidance Chi 
Seattle School Sysi 
Seattle, Wash. 


WESTERN PE 


ALUMNA 


Laura M. Braun 
4909 Sciota St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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